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MY NOTE BOOK. 


Don John,.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 


HAT liberal friend of American 
art and artists, Mr. J. Mont- 
gomery Sears, of Boston, who, 
a few ‘months ago, gave Mr. 
Thayer $8000 for his “ Virgin 
Enthroned,” has bought from 
Mr. George De Forest Brush, 
for $7000, his “ Mother and 
Child,” painted in a similar 

vein. It is on view at Knoedler’s for a short time before 


its removal to its permanent abode. Each of these 


artists has furnished from his own immediate home circle 
the models for his “ Holy Family,” and so remarkable 
has been their success that it will be surprising indeed 
if this new style of grouping family portraits does not 
become the rage among our painters. Some of the old 
masters composed their religious pictures in much the 
same way ; but Mr. Brush’s painting, I am afraid, lacks 
the sincerity of its prototypes. This is especially notice- 
able in its color, which, truly, is that of certain of the old 
masters, but it is their color as it appears to-day, not as 
it left their palettes. The “‘ Mother” sits under the shade 
of the obsolete “ brown tree” with conventional foliage, 
and toward the top right-hand corner of the picture we 
get a glimpse of a landscape, such as Titian might have 
painted, but from which, after the lapse of centuries, the 
glazes have disappeared. In “ The Virgin Enthroned” 
we had a thoroughly modern conception and modern 
treatmént of an old theme. Mr. Brush has not been sat- 
isfied to follow Mr. Thayer altogether in this respect. 
He charms us by the grace of his composition, the re- 
finement of his types, and the harmony of his color ; but 
we feel at once that the agreeable tone is not the result 
of solid painting, Already it is that of an “old mas- 
ter” mellowed by age, and one can but wonder how the 
painting will look when it is really old. 
* * 

THE “last of the Seney sales” has been followed by 
the “ last of the John Wolfe sales,” but the prices at the 
later auction did not average any better than the others, 
although the pictures had been seiected with more taste. 
Mr. Wolfe bought to please himself, and not with the 
primary object of selling again, which too often influenced 
the purchases by Mr. Seney; hence the collection lately 
dispersed at the Ortgies. Galleries indicated the prefer- 
ences of the owner, instead of being merely a dealer’s 
selections, made to meet the possible exigencies of a 
forced sale. What Mr. Wolfe's preferences were was 
already known through the collection bequeathed to the 
Metropolitan Museum by his cousin, Miss Catharine 
Wolfe; for those pictures were bought mostly on his 
advice. 

+ * 

THE first Wolfe collection, which consisted of 127 
paintings, brought at auction in 1863 the sum of $114,- 
ooo. With improved taste, Mr. Wolfe directly after- 
ward set about forming a second collection. This, 
consisting of 95 paintings, was dispersed at auction in 
1882, bringing $131,945. The sale was a memorable 
~ one in the annals of the picture trade. Among the es- 
pecially notable canvases were Cot’s “Springtime”— 
a girl and lad swingig—which brought $9700 ; Schrey- 
er’s “ Horses Entangled in Marshes of the Danube,” 
$5100; Van Marcke’s “ Normandy White Cow,” $3050; 
Makart’s “ Egyptian Water-Carrier,” $3100 ; Cabanel’s 
“Birth of Venus,” $5300; Bonnat’s “ Fellah Woman 
and Sleeping Child,” $6000; Carl Becker's “ Emperor 
Charles V. and the Banker, Fugger,” $3900, and a'‘won- 
derfully fine little “ Moonlight on the Seine,”” by Daubigny, 
bought by Mr. J. T. Martin, of Brooklyn, for $5100—a 
great price in those days. The sensation of the sale, 
however, was the purchase, at $10,010, for a New York 
barroom, of Bouguereau’s “ Nymphs and Satyrs.” 

* 
* 

THERE were no sensational features at the recent sale 
at Ortgies’. The average quality of the 48 pictures in 
the collection was lowered by the admission of several 
inferior canvases and the pretty but rather spiritless 
water-color copies by Mlle. Deschamps after " Merle 
and Chaplin, Achenbach’s large “ Gennenzano, near 
Rome,” went for $1500 to The Layton Art Gallery, 
among other purchases ; the much-chromoed “ Night,” 
by Falero, was bought for $2000 by Mr. Samuel T. 
Shaw ; Schenck’s huge “ Sheep in Snow-Storm”—which 


some friends of the Metropolitan Museum waited to 
present to that institution, but who were quietly re- 
quested to forbear—was knocked down at $3400; Riefs- 
thal’s excellent ‘‘Procession of Tyrolean Capuchin 
Monks” brought $2900, and “The Wedding Trous- 
seau,” by Artz, $1280. 

THE painting which, probably, attracted most atten- 
tion was the large canvas, “ Returning from Pasture,” 
by Julien Dupré, representing a peasant straining every 
muscle, in her attempt to hold back a refractory cow. 
Contrary to the general impression, this is not the origi- 
nal “‘ Paturage”’—as it was called when exhibited at the 
Salon in Paris in 1882. That picture was sold, the same 
year, by Mr. Schaus to The St. Louis Institute of Fine 
Arts for about $3500. Mr. Wolfe had declined to give 
the price, and commissioned the artist to paint for him 
the replica which has just been sold for $3000—to a mem- 
ber of the family, it is understood. What Dupré got for 
this picture I do not know; but this duplicating of 
his work was severely commented on at the time. Mr. 
Wolfe, however, never seemed to object to buying a rep- 
lica, if the subject pleased him. Such were Cabanel’s 
“ Birth of Venus” and Cot’s “ Springtime” in his second 
collection. The original “Springtime” was in the gal- 
lery of Mr. A. T. Stewart. It did not appear in the cat- 
alogue of his pictures dispersed after his death; for he 
bequeathed it to his family doctor. 

SPEAKING of replicas, there are three of “ The Flight 
into Egypt,” by Merson, besides the one now to be seen 
in the Coale collection; the only difference between 
them is a slight variation of the backgrounds. The 
Coale collection, by the way, was a great surprise to 
New York, who had always heard that this St. Louis’ 
man, who loved to pose as a connoisseur and an exposer 
of frauds in art, was an excellent judge of paintings and 
had a remarkably fine collection.. If so, what has become 
of them? Thecollection,as exhibited at The American 
Art Galleries, shows an amazing lot of rubbish among 
such few canvases of notable worth as Mr. Chase’s por- 
trait of Carmencita and Mélin’s large canvas, “ Boar 
Hounds at Full Cry.”~ It can only be guessed that the 
really fine pictures were disposed of in St. Louis at pri- 
vate sale, and that every garret and rubbish receptacle 
in Mr. Coale’s house has been put under contribution by 
his executors to furnish this precious “ collection.” 


* * 
* 


THE “Arbuthnot collection” of Chinese porcelains 
about to be sold at the same auction rooms is, of course, 
a “collection” only in the dealer's sense of the word. 
There is a larger infusion of first-class pieces than is 
usual .on such occasions. More, perhaps, than at the 
recent disastrous Bing sale. At all events, the assort- 
ment is better calculated to please American buyers. 

* * 

THAT “ Government collection” of Persian rugs and 
carpets from The World’s Fair is again being sold. 
This time the sale is to be rea//y “ without reserve.” 

It may be worthy of note that “ The Art Amateur 
Fac-simile Color Studies,” which are already used freely 
as models in the leading private schools and colleges 
throughout the country, have just been introduced into 
the Chicago high-schools. This, of course, is gratifying, 
especially as the Board of Education has acted in the 
matter wholly without solicitation or‘suggestion on the 
part of the publisher. The official order calls for two 
copies of fifty different water-color studies, to be sent to 
the Englewood:.High School, and “for the Northwest 
Division High School combined, the order is to be the 
same as for the Englewood school.”* The list made up 
by the Superintendent of Drawing, Mr. Herman Han- 
stein, may be useful in suggesting selections of our color 
studies for usé in the schools of other cities than Chica- 
go. A copy of it, for such a purpose, will be furnished 
cheerfully on request. 


* 


AT the great Retrospective Exhibition of French 
Painting in Paris in 1889, perhaps the most striking can- 
vas was the huge “ Coronation of Napoleon,” by David, 
at the head of the grand staircase. There are fourteen 
figures in all, centred by that of the Emperor himself, 
who, already crowned, is holding a crown ready to place 
on the head of Josephine, who kneels on a purple velvet 
cushion; in a chair behind sits the Pope, with maids of hon- 
or, cardinals, and officials ranged about him, while gener- 
als, ambassadors, painters, and other persons of note are 
distributed throughout the picture. This was the replica 
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of the famous painting at Versailles—at present in the 
Louvre—executed in Brussels by David, in 1816, after 
his banishment on the return of the Bourbons. It 
isnow on exhibition in New York, at 96 Fifth Avenue, 
having been imported by Mr. Sypher;-who, it is to be 
hoped, is reimbursing himself, by the admission fees, for 
the heavy duty he must have béen called upon to pay on 
such a valuable painting. Stranahan, in “ A History of 
French Painting,”’ remarks that this replica was “ made 
for America.” It is curious, after the lapse of all these 
years, to find the.picture here at last. An art museum, 
of course, is the only proper place for it. In its present 
cramped quarters it cannot be seen to advantage. 


* * 
* 


ATTENTION has often been called in The Art Ama- 
teur to the admirable series of handbooks to the collec- 
tions of The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; but prob- 
ably nene of them will attract more wide attention’ 
among archeologists than the latest issue, entitled 
“Catalogue of Greek, Etruscan, and Roman. Vases. 
By Edward Robinson, Curator of Classical Antiqui- 
ties.” To the readers of The Art Amateur it will be es- 
pecially interesting, for it confirms, beyond further cavil, 
the position it has taken, since the first publication 
on the subject (which appeared in these columns in 
August, 1880) concerning the untrustworthiness of the 
statements of Colcnel Di Cesnola in regard to his dis- 
coveries in Cyprus. Under the heading: “Case of 
Vases from Cyprus: the vases in this case are part of a 
collection of Cyprian antiquities purchased by subscrip- 
tion for the Museum, by General L. P. Di Cesnola, in 
1872,” we find the following “ note” by Mr. Robinson : 

**On Nos. 193-196, the principal decorations are either wholly 
or partially modern, although the vases themselves and the »ninor 
decorations are genuine.” 

Then come the specifications, of which the following 
is an example: 

195. Jug with large oval body and a round mouth. The upper 
part of the handle (modern) is rudely modelled into the head 
ofagoat. The entire handle is covered with a lustrous reddish 
brown (modern). The principal design (modern) is copied from 
that on an unique Cyprian vase in the British Museum, published 
by Perrot & Chipiez, ‘* Histoire de Art dans |’ Antiquité,” Vol. 
IIIL., pp. 527, 528, and represents a chariot drawn by one horse 
galloping to left, and occupied by two men, one of whom is 
shooting an arrow to the rear. In all details the design is like 
its prototype. 

This “ vase in the British Museum,” it may be added, 
was one sold to that institution by Di Cesnola himself. 
Now, would be a good time to give the curator of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art indefinite leave of absence, 
and invite Mr. Edward Robinson, who has so courteously 
helped us in our colleetion of casts, to come and make a 
truthful catalogue of the Cesnola collections in New York. 


* 


In his attempts to establish in the United States a 
tapestry factory, Mr. William Baumgarten deserves the 
cordial support of all interested in the art progress of the 
country. Of course his present efforts are only tentative, 
and, by and by, no doubt he will ask American artists 
to design for him American subjects, instead of depend- 
ing on French artisans to reproduce the stilted French 
conventions of a past age. It is gratifying to learn that 
the water of the Bronx River has been found to be ad- 
mirably suited to the preparation of the dyes needed for 
the threads. 

* 

WHAT is the “ soft paste” one hears so often referred 
to in American collections of Chinese porcelains? The 
most practical test for “soft paste” is that one can 
scratch it with a steel point. But the great French col- 
lector, Mr. Ernest Grandidier, in his lately published “ La 
Céramique Chinoise,” declares that he does not know of 
a single piece of such from China. “Let us not,” he 
adds, “confound appearances with reality.” In an able 
review in The Sun, of Mr. Grandidier’s work, Dr. Bush- 
ell, of Pekin, says: “‘ Most people talk of soft porcelain 
in China, referring especially to a finely crackled glaze 
of ivory white Color, whichis either plain or decorated 
with underglaze blue paiating, or even, more rarely, 
painted with enamel colors. This is made by introduc- 
ing steatite or soapstone into the paste. If steatite is 
used in such quantity as to replace the kaolin entirely, 
the porcelain is very light in weight and of much finer 
grain than the ordinary kind; otherwise the vase is 
merely coated outside with a ‘slip’ of prepared steatite. 
It is more fragile and delicate than usual, and more 
difficult to fire, but when successful comes out with the 
painting in blue perfectly clear and well defined, which 
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has been justly compared to a drawing upon vellum as 
distinguished from one upon common paper. This is 
the ‘Fé@n-ting’ of Chinese collectors, called ‘ Waitzu’ 
in American catalogues, for what reason I am not pre- 
pared to say. It is justly highly valued, but it is nota 
soft-paste -porcelain, as it cannot be scratched with a 
knife.” 

IN spite of their queer reputations, some dealers have 
amazing success in disposing of their wares to wealthy 
buyers, who perhaps would decline to have anything to 
do with them directly. Such transactions, of course, 
have to be done through the medium of third parties. 
There is one man, in particular, who, in spite of his vari- 
ous business vicissitudes, always manages to “ bob up 
serenely,” and in this way do quite a lucrative business 
in his specialties of rare finds of “ old masters,” Napo- 
leonic relics, and ‘“‘ Marie Antoinette” or “ Madame de 
Pompadour” book-bindings. He has expert knowledge 
on these subjects, and his judgment is seldom at fault, 
however much that of his customer may prove to be. 
But it is as an expert in-the print trade that he achieves 
his greatest success. What he does not know about 
rare or unique proofs of etchings and engravings is not 
worth the knowing. 


* * 
* 


SEVERAL years ago there appeared in La Gazette des 
Beaux Arts, from the burin of the late Gaillard, a re- 
markably fine little print of “ The Man with the Pink,” 
very minute in execution. It must have taken the en- 
graver as long as four or five months to put it on the cop- 
per. It has the softness of a mezzotint, with which are 
combined the delicacy of a dry point and the richness 
of an etching. An ordinary impression is worth about 
$3. A proof, such as La Gazette des Beaux Arts 
issues of each of such plates, in small editions, was 
originally sold for ten francs. But there was an unique 
proof, signed by Gaillard, which was taken from the 
original copper before the plate was “ steeled ;” and this 
once was sold, in Paris, at auction for 1600francs. It came 
into the possession of a Fifth Avenue print-dealer, and 
he offered it for $320 to a lady, who is one of his most 
fastidious customers. She replied that she had a much 
rarer impression of the same plate, for which she had 
paid only $170. He asked to see it, and recognized a 
“ten-franc proof” he had himself sold for $8 to a highly 
reputable Chicago dealer, who, in turn, had sold it for $10 
to an enterprising New York dealer who was in Chicago 
on business connected with The World’s Fair. The 
latter, through the agency of a compatriot in “ The Windy 
City,” got $170 forhis $10 purchase. The Fifth Avenue 
dealer, although in no way to blame for the imposition 
practised on the lady, gave her back the money she had 
paid for the print, expecting to be able to make the 
other man disgorge. But up to the present writing he 
has not succeeded in doing this. 


*  * 
* 


WAR against open-air advertising abuses is being 
waged in earnest in Great Britain. - A bill before Parlia- 
ment seeks to protect against the assaults of the bill- 
sticker and sign-painter, posts, gates, fences, walls, 
boardings, trees, “ or any other thing whatsoever” that is 
visible to any person on any “ highway, main road, foot- 
path, railroad, canal, navigable river, or any place open to 
the public.” At the close of the session, it is improba- 
ble that this will be reached. But there is already a 
British National Society for checking the abuses of pub- 
lic advertising, and during the present year it is hoped to 
pass a sweeping “advertisements regulation act” with 
this Society’s co-operation. -It will include a special pro- 
vision for the removal of unsightly advertisements and 
“sky signs” from streets, commons, and other public 
places. I have read somewhere of the introduction into 
the New York Legislature of a somewhat similar bill. It 
would be little short of. a miracle, however, if such a 
measure should become a law; for “ What is there in 
it for Tammany ?” 


*  * 
* 


A FAMILIAR figure in a Broadway show-window is the 
fellow dressed like a Turk, who sits there all day long 
weaving genuine “ Turkish” rugs. At another depét 
for Oriental wares are sold bales and bales of genuine 
“ Japanese” silks, woven at the American mills of Messrs. 
Cheney Brothers. These are really better than the goods 
they imitate ; but so little do Americans believe in the 
products of their own factories, that “it does not pay” 
the dealer to tell his customers the truth about them. 

MONTAGUE MARKS. 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


HERE is such a preponder- 
ance of good work at the 
Sixty-ninth Annual Exhi- 
bition of the National 
Academy of Design, that; 
taken in connection with 
the excellent display of 
the Society of American 
Artists, it is highly en- 
couraging to all who take 
a friendly interest in 
American art. Still, the 
Jury of Selection has ad- 
mitted many inferior works 
which it would be no cruelty to their producers to keep 
out, while, being admitted, they introduce a discordant 
element, and lower the tone of the exhibition as a whole. 
The First Hallgarten prize has this year been voted to 
what is, everything considered, the best painting in the 
exhibition, Mr. E. C. Tarbell’s “ Arrangement in Pink 
and Gray.” Notwithstanding the suggestion of Whist- 
ler in the title, the picture is an unaffected transcript 
from nature. In acorner of a room a young lady in 
morning dress sits propped up by cushions on a sofa. 
The subdued light falls upon her and leaves her friend, 
who is ensconced behind a sinall tea-table, in shadow. 
The principal figure is in pale lilac, trimmed with bows 
of pink ribbon ; the cushions which support her are 
white, blue, and green, the rest of the picture in various 
tones of gray and brown. Everything—composition, 
light, and color—tends to centre the interest upon the 
young woman to the right, so that the picture might be 
classed as an ingenious sort of portrait study. Consid- 
ered in relation with Mr.* Tarbell’s previous efforts, it 
shows a remarkable advance in this respect. His out- 
of-doors studies have often been very successful in the 
rendering of sunlight, and there have been passages of 
fine color and dainty drawing ; but usually there was 
some discordant note which might have been omitted, 
and the composition was frequently unbalanced. In 
the present case, the principal figure occupies the 
right-hand half of the picture, but there is space on both 
sides of it, and the balance is restored by the figure on 
the left, which, while it is subdued and does not compete 
with the othér, comes right against the frame. The 
round table, too, serves as “ repoussoir”’ not only for the 
figure behind it, but for the principal one, on whose 
knees it throws a slight shadow. In short, the work 
offers many hints to whoever would study the art of 
composing a picture without making it look composed. 
A more ambitious attempt, including quite a number 
of figures and presenting the attractions, such as they 
are, of an historical subject, is Mr. Frederick Diel- 
man’s “ Marriage of Dr. Francis Le Baron and Mary 
Wilder.” An extract from Goodwin's “ Pilgrim’s Re- 
public,” printed in the Catalogue, informs us that the 
doctor was surgeon of a French privateersman, which 
had been wrecked in Buzzard’s Bay ; that he was made 
prisoner of war; that the Plymouth selectmen obtained 
his release and settlement among them, and that he 
was married at Hingham, in September, 1695. Mr. 
Dielman has made a faithful study of costumes and 
accessories; he has obtained handsome models for the 
figures of the doctor and his wife, and has made a good 
disposition of the other figures, who are supposed to be 
interested in the marriage. His picture is a good ex- 
ample of that sort of historical.painting which the artist 
accepts as a task, and does not embrace as an oppor- 
tunity. Mr. Abbott H. Thayer's “Figure in Greek 
Dress” is chicfly remarkable for its large size and its 
majestic price. Four thousand dollars is a very big sum 
to ask for a single figure, even were it a good one. Mr. 
Thayer's is an. unsuccessful life-size study of a young 
woman ina nondescript dress of dingy vthite, with a 
suggestion of something like Venetian architecture in 
the background. The only merit that we can discever 
in it, after much trying, is a certain feeling for breadth 
of effect that appears in the disposition of the folds of 
the drapery, and.that may have been caught from a 
study of the pediment figures of the Parthenon or some 
other classic Greek sculptures. The color is both mor- 
bid-and conventional, and the figure requires more space 
and air about it. Mr. Thayer always shows a high and 
intelligent ambition—perhaps we should say even in his 
prices; but he has done much better work than this. 
Mr. Henry O. Walker's “ The Boy and the Muse,” in a 
landscape with lilies, is one of his delightful bits of alle- 


gory, to describe one of which is in a measure to describe 
all, though within somewhat narrow bounds he is ever 
full of variety and invention. The Muse has given to 
the boy some gift enclosed in a box that is apparently 
to be guarded for a time as a secret. He is serious, she 
is smiling ; in both color and drawing there is more re- 
finement than is ordinarily to be found in nature. We 
are unconsciously led to regard the scene as ideal, to 
look for a significance that is not at once apparent, and 
are guided by numerous slight indications, all of a sort 
proper to painting, to arrive at the artist’s meaning. If 
we compare this group with Mr. Low’s “ Echo” or Mr. 
Sarony’s “ Night” we at once see that the idea in the 
latter two pictures is trite, even before we look at the 
titles, because there is in them no such suggestive deli- 
eacy of tone, line, movement, and expression as in Mr. 
Walker's picture. The idea in them is a mere excuse 
for treatment of the nude or partially nude figure, and 
we find ourselves proceeding to criticise the foreshort- 
ening of the bent knee in Mr. Low's figure, and the ab- 
sence of any appearance of weight upon the branch on 
which she is sitting, as though it were merely a simple, 
realistic study. 

There is a rather unusual number of good figure- 
pieces of a more ordinary sort. Mr. Theodore Robin- 
son’s “ On the Tow-Path” is a satisfactory study of sun- 
light. The horses attached to the tow lines and their 
boy driver are well drawn, and the impressionistic treat- 
ment of the wooded background, though carried very 
far, justifies itself completely. A smaller painting by 
the same artist, “ Washing Day,” an old woman hang- 
ing out clothes to dry in an apple orchard, has similar 
merits. Lydia F. Emmett’s “The Deserted Garden” 
exemplifies the danger of carrying a current fashion to 
extremes. Composition is not altogether a matter of 
lines and masses, but depends principally on a balance 


' of interest ; and the figure, which she has put under a 


hanging branch at the extreme left, creates an immedi- 
ate impression that part of the picture is missing. It is 
not to be regretted that merely formal composition 
should have fallen into disfavor with artists, but com- 
position of some sort is essential. In the artist’s other 
picture, “ Silver Poplars,” the composition is of the very 
obvious sort; a little model in a scrap of white drapery 
stretches out her hands to touch the twigs of a young sap- 
ling on either side. But it is decidedly more pleasing 
than the first, and the child’s expression, the relations of 
her white pinafore to the white under surface of the 
leaves, and the appearance of youth in both trees and 
figures are well felt. Mr. W. R. Leigh's “ The End of 
the Play” is also of that very obvious sort of art, cer- 
tainly not without its merits, which finds acceptance with 
magazine editors. Two men have quarrelled in a bar- 
room, pistols have been drawn, shots exchanged, and 
they are now sprawling on the floor, while the other 
persons present have either fled into the street or crouch- 
ed behind the counter. The story is well told, and the 
drawing is sufficiently good for a * full-page illustra- 
tion.” A quieter story picture, much more carefully 
studied, is Mr. Harry W. Watrous’s “ Bills,” to which 
has fallen the Clarke prize. At one end of a long table, 
in a library furnished in the Empire style, an old gentle- 
man is looking over a lot of bills which he is expected 
to pay. He seems to be a willing victim of the two 
young women who sit with an air of resignation at the 
other end of the table. 

There are several very good portraits, some of noted 
individuals. Mr. Carroll Beckwith’s of Mr. Thomas 
Janvier is a success of the same character as his portrait 
of Mr. Mitchell in the exhibition of The Society of Amer- 
ican Artists. We have never met Mr. Janvier, but, 
having seen this portrait, we would now know him 
among thousands. Mr. Beckwith has a way of impress-, 
ing the characteristics of his sitter upon the observer 
which few other portrait painters can boast. The figure 
is presented full face, is of life size, seated, and is 
brought, out in vigorous relief from a dull brownish 
background. Miss May Hallowell’s “A Singer,” a 
flaxen-haired lady in black, at the piano; Miss Annie B. 
Shepley’s “ Portrait of Miss E. S.,” a little girl standing 
by a jar full of mountain laurel; “ The Tea-Drinker,” 
a Dutch peasant, by Miss Clara T. McChesney; “A 
Modern Sphinx,” a ‘young woman in red _ staring 
straight before her, by Malcolm Frazer, are well-painted 
portraits or studies. 

Miss Cecilia Beaux’s “‘ Reverie” is, like much of that 
artist’s work, uneven. It is a young woman in white, 
leaning her head upon a cushion. The face is well 
painted and expressive, but in the joined hands several 
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tones do not keep their place, and a reflected light on 
one of the wrists looks like a slight swelling. In spite 
of these defects, the picture is an attractive one, owing 
in great part to the artist’s touch, which is at once soft 
and firm and admirably adapted to the painting of flesh 
and drapery. “A Sketch in Pastel,” by Miss May Hal- 
lowell, is a brilliant bit of color, Mr. Jacob Wagner's 
“ An Interesting Story” is itself.an interesting variation 
on the well-known theme of the girl on the garden 
seat. There is a promising study of a negro head, “A 
Princess of the Dark Continent,” by Mr. Henry Her- 
sheil. Mrs. J. Francis Murphy’s “ That Difficult Word,” 
2 young girl reading; Mr. William M. Chase’s “ Study 
Head of a Young Girl;” Mr. Frank W. Benson’s “ Girl 
with Fan,” a daring combination of white dress, yellow 
fan, and red shawl; Mr. J. M. Anthony’s “An Opera 
Singer,” and Mr. Robert Gordon Hardie’s “Girl in 
Yellow,” a very difficult but not particularly beautiful 
arrrangement of a figure in sulphur yellow and in shad- 
ow against a yellow and gold wall-paper, also in shadow, 
deserve notice for the degree of skill displayed in them, 
if for no other reason. Other figure subjects which 
must be mentioned are Mr. Kappes’s dramatic “ Vou- 
doo,” a group of intensely excited negroes; Mr. J. G. 
Brown’s “ Heels over Head,” in regard to which we may 
testify to the correctness of the types of young New 
York ragamuffins introduced; Frances Hunt Throop’s 
“Family Cares,” a little girl and doll; Miss Gabrielle 
D. Clements’ “Strangers from Finland ;” Mr. Edward 
A. Bell’s “A Madrigal ;” Mr. Harry Roseland’s “ Jeal- 
ousy,”’ three figures in significant relations to a haystack ; 
Miss Anna E, Klumpke’s “ French Peasant Girl” pluck- 
ing a fowl; Mr. J. A. Josephi’s “ The Wood-chopper ;” 
Mary Cecilia Wheeler’s “ Old Colonial Days,” and Edith 
Mitchell’s impressive “‘ Hagar,” to which has fallen the 
second Hallgarten prize. In this last, however, the 
landscape is of as much importance as the figures. 
Hagar and her despair are almost lost in the weary 
stretch of sand-hills. Other compositions in which fig- 
ures and landscape claim equal shares of attention are 
Mr. Joseph Lauber’s “ Stacking Hay on Jersey Mead- 
ows ;” Mr. Horatio Walker's “‘ The Harrower,” a capital 
effect of frosty morning light; Mr. Walter Nettleton’s 
“ Breton Fagot-Gatherers,” and Mr. O. C. Wigand’s “ In 
the Sweat of thy Brow,” a wood-chopper resting from 
his work, 

Of landscape, pure and simple, the display is not very 
important. Mr. Whittredge’s “On the Plains,” with an 
Indian wigwam between two clumps of cottonwood 
trees on the bank of a little stream which fills the fore- 
ground, is a good example of the school of American 
landscape painting now passing away. Another is the 
same painter’s “ Rhode Island Homestead ;” but we are 
not sorry to think that the “little incident,” an old woman 
feeding geese in this case, is no longer obligatory. The 
picture would gain by its removal. Mr. George H. 
Smillie’s “ A Gray Day,” with a road wandering by a 
river-bank among pleasantly grouped clumps of trees, 
has some of the best characteristics of both the old and 
the modern school, and the persistence of what we may 
call the American tradition in landscape is further illus- 
trated in Mr. R. M. Shurtleff’s faithful study of “Cloudy 
Skies,” and Mr. Kruseman Van Elten’s “ Autumn.” 
Mr. Homer Martin’s “ Distant View of Caen, Norman- 
dy,” is quite another sort of thing, though its painter 
may be called one of the old timers. Mr. Inness is 
showy and theatrical as ever in his “ Morning—Catskill 
Valley ;” Mr. McCord romantic in his “ Wintry Skies,” 
and Mr. T. Addison Richards, as always, conveys in his 
Rhenish Reminiscences” much the same impression as 
one might get. from a page of description in the old 
Knickerbocker Magazine. 

More modern, in the sense that more attention has 
been paid to the effect than to sentiment, are Mr. Julian 
Rix’s “Early Spring on the Beaver Kill, Sullivan Co., 
N. Y.;" Mr. Waiter L. Palmer's “ December Dawn— 
Rose and Gray;” Charlotte B. Coman’s “An August’ 
Afternoon, Titusville, Pa. ;” Mr. C. Y. Turner’s “Late 
Afternoon” in a flat country, with the foreground in 
shadow; Mr. George H. Bogert’s “ A Bit of St. Ives,” 
and “ Noon,” Manomet ; Mr. Carle J. Blenner’s gray and 
green “ Landscape ;” Mr. Charles C. Currah’s “A 
Watermelon Patch,” and Mr. Walter Clark's “ Joyful 
Spring,” a very promising little study of a dogwood tree 
in blossom. 

Imitators, we are sorry to see, are multiplying. We 
not only have Mr. Thomas Moran, with his Turneresque 
sunsets and sunrises, and Mr. Robert C; Minor, with 
his repetitions of Corot, but we have now an imitator 


of Cazin in Mr. Benjamin Eggleston, whose “‘ Evening, 
Old Dutch Houses, Long Island City,”’ echoes the favor- 
ite color scheme of the French landscapist. As Tenny- 
son remarks in reference to A475 imitators, it is easy to 
raise the flower when you are furnished with the seed, 
and artists who feel inclined to show that they can do 
the Cazin, or the Corot, or the Turner sort of thing, 
should bear in mind that what they are called upon to 


* do is something of their own. 


But if the landscapes are, on the whole, disappointing, 
painters of cattle make a better display than usual. Mr. 
George Inness, Jr., has a large and interesting picture 
of cattle in a yellow evening light, “ The Closing Day;” 
Mr. Carlton Wiggins, a portrait of “A Young Holstein 
Bull ;” Mr. C. Morgan Mclihenny, a charming little 
composition, a calf under a blossoming apple tree, ‘‘ May 
Morning,” and Mr. W. H. Howe, a good Dutch cattle 
piece, “In the Lowland.” 

Of still-life subjects, too, there are some very good 
examples, of which we will mention Mr. Emil Carlsen’s 
dead swan; Mr. B. W. Priestman’s arrangement of a 
crab, some smelts, and a green jar, and Emma E, Lam- 
pert’s “ A Souvenir,” roses. 


MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 


AT SCHAUS’s GALLERY may be seen two fine stydies by 
Pelouse —a pine tree on a grassy knoll and a smaller 
painting of a French village at twilight. A large Scotch 
landscape by Gustave Doré is composed mainly of mist, 
rocks, and heather. A painting by Réné Billotte shows 
the environs of a small French town of an aspect famil- 
iar enough to Americans—open lots, rail fences, sandy 
road, factory chimneys, all of which derive a charm 
from the way in which they are painted. There is a 
large Rosa Bonheur, Scotch shepherd and sheep taking 
shelter under a rock from an approaching storm; a 
small Raffaelli, and a somewhat conventional example 
of George De Forest Brush, an “Orpheus” playing to 
some rabbits at the foot of a rocky eminence. 


OF the several series of studies that Mr. F. Hopkinson 
Smith has made of Venetian-subjects, that shown at the 
Avery Galleries April 2d to 14th is decidedly the most in- 
teresting. It is alotof drawings in charcoal and in india 
ink, and in them the artist has put all his feeling for the 
picturesque, his knowledge of effect, and his talent for 
composition. “ Along the Pallada,” an upright drawing, 
on gray paper, of boats moored along the quay; “ The 
Prison Gate, Doge’s Palace,” seen through a beautiful 
elliptical archway; a dashing india-ink sketch of the 
Piazzetta; an oblong drawing of an “‘ Old Shipyard ;” a 
sketch of a staircase in the old palace, and one of the 
fruit market shaded by huge awnings, were among the 
most pleasing of these excellent drawings, but there 
were none without their charm. 


AT Boussod Valadon & Co.’s, Mr. George H. Bogert 
showed a small collection of eleven oil paintings of 
French scenery, from April 5th to May 5th. They were 
remarkable for breadth of effect and beauty of color. A 
large twilight coast view, “ From St. Ives to Lelant ;” 
an ocean view, ‘ Gray Twilight of St. Ives;” “ After 
Sunset, Longpré,” a view from a dark hill over wet sand 
and a turquoise-colored sea to a distance veiled in rising 
mist, were among the most: beautiful. 


A NUMBER of small, carefully painted studies of Central 
Park and New York City scenery, by Mr. C. P. Gruppe, 
were shown at Clausen’s Gallery, April 3d to 21st. Mr. 
Gruppe is to be congratulated on his choice of subjects, 
and doubtless, as he acquires a mastery of color and a 
firmer technique, he will find his account in continuing 
in the line of work in which he has begun. 


AT KRAUSHAAR’S GALLERY a collection of paintings 
by the Austrian artist, Carl Kahler, were on exhibition 
from March 19th until April 4th. Mr. Kahler is a great 
traveller, and has long been a resident of Australia: 
Several views of his magnificent studio at Melbourne 
are among the most interesting of his paintings. Two 
paintings of New Zealand geysers in eruption, one of 
the famous white terraces lately destroyed by earth- 
quake, some portraits of Pacific Coast Indians and 
South African warriors, attest the extent of his travels 
and the versatility of his brush. But the main part of 
the exhibition consists of paintings of Angora cats. 


There is a “Happy Family” of white pets disposed 
against a blue silk curtain; a black fellow, “ Mischief,” 
sulkily regarding an atrocious Japanese mask; a long- 
tailed white puss watching a champagne cork about to 
pop from its bottle ; an “ Aristocratic Family” reclining 
at ease on pink cushions, and other-cats in many cat- 
like attitudes. About one third of the paintings are in 
water-colors. 


A VERY varied show of artists’ sketches and studies 
contributed to the Emergency Fund was put on exhi- 
bition at Klackner’s Gallery, April 7th. Amony the many 
good things were Mr. H. Siddons Mowbray’s landscape 
study in oils, “ View from Chateau Gaillard ;” Mr. The- 
odore Robinson's pastel, “ Evening,” recently noticed by 
us; Mr. Augustus St. Gaudens’ bas-relief portrait of 
Bastien Le Page; Mr. J. Alden Weir's “ Landscape” in 
pastel; Mr. Charles E. Langley’s “ Chickens” in a very 
well-painted landscape study; and Mr. Will H. Low’s 
sketch for a figure of a woman gathering poppies. 


At KLACKNER’s GALLERY a number of water-color 
sketches of New England scenery by Mr. Walter L. 
Chaloner were on exhibition from March 20th to March 
31st. 


A FRENCH CRITIC ON.AMERICAN DESIGNING. 


WRITING in The Revue des Arts Décoratifs, Mr.An- 
dré Bouilhet makes some suggestive criticisms concern- 
ing the American jewelry and wrought-iron work he saw 
at The World’s Fair. He shows that if he appreciates 
very highly the boldness and novelty of much American 
designing, he is by no means blind to the defects that 
so ofterr accompany these qualities. He thinks we do 
well to break with European traditions, and that we do 
ill whenever we attempt to follow them. He has no 
plain word of disapproval even for the jumble of exotic 
styles, Hindoo, Japanese, Arab, Soudanesé, and Alaskan, 
which so often passes muster with us for something orig- 
inal. ‘Tired of the eternal copying of the past which 
goes on in France, and disgusted by our cruder imita- 
tions, he is ready to welcome novelty at any price. He 
notes, too, with pleasure that our designers, after ran- 
sacking Asia, Africa, America, and Oceanica for new 
motives, are falling back on nature, the only reliable 
source of novelty. But the form too often disappears 
under the ornament. “There is no repose for the eye, 
and the finish of the details astonishes rather than 
charms.” There is “ an abundance and even an excess 
of ornament, . . . offering at first sight the aspect of a 
confused mass of protuberances without lines, without 
mouldings, I may say even without forms and without 
design.” He acknowledges the presence in our more 
costly silverware of extremely fine workmanship, but 
the whole is only “a complicated mass of flowers and 
leaves whose luxurious vegetation may attract attention 
an instant, but must soon weary the beholder.” It is 
hardly necessary to say that our silverware manufac- 
turers have no copyright on this sort of decoration. It 
is to be found everywhere, and will perhaps become 
known in history as the Caucasian style of the end of 
the nineteenth century. : 

In the displays of Tiffany & Co, and of the Gorham 
Co., Mr. Bouilhet saw unequivocal signs of the growth 
of a purer taste. He mentions a series of coffee-pots in 
the former exhibit, a most interesting attempt in a semi- 
Oriental style of form and decoration, in which “ the 
proportions are well studied, the forms happily imagined, 
and the decorations most successful; they are ornament- 
ed with those mat enamels, of faded tones of color, 
whose faint harmonies agree so well with the softened 
tones of the oxidized silver.” And he remarks that one 
of these pieces has been purchased for,the Kunst-Gewerbe 
Museum of Berlin. 

Tosum up Mr. Bouilhet'’s ideas of our decorative art, 
we do not yet feel the beauty of the great work of the 
past, and consequently fail when we attempt to follow 
models of style; but we are all the more likely on that 
account to strike out something new. We are right to 
take our motives wherever we can find them, and 
especially from nature. But we must learn that tocover 
and break up a form with ornament is not to design. 
There may be more art in a few simple, well-considered 
lines than in the richest chasing and embossing; and 
that a single well-disposed touch of color or of decora- 
tion may give more pleasure than great quantities of 
barbaric pearl and gold, 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 


FLOWER PAINTING IN OIL. 


VI.—PANSIES. 

In the December number 
of The Art Amateur we have 
considered the painting of 
pansies in a composition 
forming a picture, taking the 
group of pansies as a whole. 
We will this month paint 
them individually as studies, 
one by one. One of the color 
supplements given with the 
magazine this month is a 
page of such studies painted 
separately. It may present 
an odd appearance as a whole, 
but each burch should be regarded alone. 

One of the dangers to be avoided in painting variegated 
objects, such as pansies, is neglecting to record the 
shadows, I mean, of course, the shadows on the flower 
itself, not the shadow it throws upon something else. 

The shadows express the shape even more than the 
outline does, and so they must be present and of proper 
intensity and color, or our flower will lack solidity and 
emphasis. 

Shadows are easy enough to recognize in a white cast, 
for instance, but in a pansy they seem to jest with the 
beginner, and hide and mock him in a very elfish way. 
Have you not seem many a pansy painted that was only 
a fair representation of a pressed pansy, because the 
painter of it occupied himself solely with the purpl- 
spots and the yellow splashes, and did not notice in the 
abruptness of these changes that the yellow petal curved 
softly out of sight, or that the purple petal advanced 
some of its sombre folds into prominence? This will 
not content us in making these notes on pansies. When 
we apply these studies to decoration, it may not be amiss 
to have the whole flower fainter and less aggressively 
real than in our study; but unless we are intending to 
conventionalize it into a symbol of a pansy, we must 
keep its shadows, 

In the upper left-hand corner of this page of studies 
is a pansy of great simplicity, all purple. The upper 
large petals are of a lighter tint than the lower three, so 
where the light strikes that uplifted one it is of a light 
lilac color. Rose madder and permanent blue, with 
white, are the colors employed. In the-shadows here no 
reflected tint from any surrounding object seems able to 
modify the strong, deep purple of its natural color; so 
we will paint it with the blue and red just mentioned, 
without the white. We will put it on thickly, but if, even 


then, it will not grow dark enough, we will have a little. 


black there, too. We have placed this pansy against a 
light background. It is quite near to us—only two or 
three feet away—so we see plainly the yellow greenish 
cup in the centre of the flower, the two’ small white 
spots on each side of this tiny cup, a yellow spot at the 
top of the lower petal that is partly hidden by the up- 
wardly curving half of the petal. 

One of the greatest charms of a dark purple pansy is 
its velvety texture, that the eye appreciates as much as 
the touch may. How is this made apparent to the eye 
in the real pansy? You see, on looking at the purple 
petal, that where it turns or bends there is a faint whitish 
bloom. It is whitest on the most prominent point, and 
fades gradually into the purple darkness of the local 
color. Imitate this with an oil-thinned skim of white 
paint dragged lightly over the purple color you have 
already painted. Do not let it mix with the purple, and 
do not have too much of it. The green of the sepal 
shows under the petals of this pansy as a small green 
spot. 

In the upper corner of the sheet of studies there is 
another all purple pansy showing the wrong side. Here 
the flower does not care to waste velvet effects on the 
underside, and so the shadows do not swallow up the 
light so completely as in the front-faced view, The 
color is less vivid, the shadows are dark, and the lights 
higher, but none of them have the rich depths and lights 
seen in the pansy that faces you. The sepals of this 
and of the closed blossom just above, and the leaves 
connected with the closed blossom, are painted with the 
zinober greens and white, yellow and brown added to 
the shadows. 

The tender green stalk of the pansy is smooth and 
glistening, so when the high light strikes it there will be 
a sudden thread or spot of white such as a glass object 
gathers to itself, 


Next, we have a yellow pansy. The shadows on it 
are plainly seen, for the flower is of so light a color. 
Lemon yellow may be what is needed to represent the 
lightest part. Aurora yellow or chrome, even cadmium, 
is indicated as the treatment of the local color of this 
blossom. 

Raw sienna mixed with green, or raw sienna alone, 
seems to be needed for the colors of the shadows here. 
In painting a yellow pansy from a real model, your 
shadows may chance to be of quite other colors than 
these given here. Their hue will depend on the color 
of the walls of the room in which you are painting, on 
the pansies or other objects that may be near it. 

The local color, the yellow, less bright than where the 
light calls it forth, will always be the basis of this 
shadow tint, but these reflections from surrounding 
objects may so mix with this yellow as to make it red or 
green or even grayish purple. The splashes of darker 
color are a purplish red, with black lines raying out from 
the centre of the pansy. 

In the same group with the light yellow pansy is one 
of more orange tints. Here there is less need of lemon 
yellow and more of orange cadmium. Below this 
blossom is an undecided brindled flower that wavers 
from purple to orange in its local color. 

We follow each change as we see it there, and put 
shadow and light upon it as it is in the pansy we are 
painting from, Down on one side of the sheet is alittle 
dovelike white pansy with purple spots. The shadows 
on the white petals are greenish gray, sometimes bluish 
gray; the lights are white. The shadow the flower 
throws upon the background is also painted in this in- 
stance. It is of brown, with a little yellow green in it. 

The lilac-hued pansy just below the white pansy has 
in it all the varying tints that can be made of white, rose 
madder, and permanent blue. Here it darkens and red- 
dens in shadow, and there it lightens and becomes bluer 
in the light. There is a band of darker tint midway on 
each of the-three lower petals.* In painting this blossom, 
do not confound this darkér band of local color with 
darkness due to shadow. 

The unusual pansy next to the one just mentioned is 
to be painted just as a yellow one would be, with the 
addition of a purple border. 

And so with all the other pansies on the sheet, which 
are similar to the ones described above, or modifications 
of them. 

In painting a flower as a study, to preserve the facts 
for future reference, the most essential thing is to look 
at your little model .with an entirely unbiased mind, 
ready for any fact the blossom may show. 

Do not be convinced beforehand that a shadow on a 
yellow petal, for instance, is going to be a darker tone 
of the yellow; or, on the contrary, do not expect it to be 
the complementary color for a certainty. It may be the 
one or the other, just as circumstances dictate. I do 
not mean that the laws of light and color are variable. 
Not at all; Na- 
~ ture takes all the 
facts into con- 
sideration when 
Wi she applies the 
statutes made 
x and with nice dis- 
crimination ren- 
ders an impartial 
justice that suits 
each case exact- 
ly. The very 
reason you paint 
from nature is to 
record what you 
see yourself, 

The texture of 
the blossom is a 
part of its beau- 
ty; try to have 
your brush 
touches help. to 
express that, but 
do not mix your paint so thoroughly or so smooth it 
down as to reach a hard, glassy lifelessness of surface. 

PATTY THUM. 


THE danger of using unsafe pigments is well illustrated 
in the case of Horace Vernet. Mr. Hamerton says that 
he removed undried asphaltum from a picture by Vernet 
twenty years after the picture was painted, 


THE PAINTING OF STILL-LIFE. 


II.—DECORATIVE SUBJECTS. 


HAVING considered the topic of “ still-life’ in the light 
of a preparatory study, we will now take up an exceed- 
ingly interesting side of our theme, and one which has 
been comparatively neglected by writers on this subject. 
I mean the value of “still-life” in decoration. The 
field is full of much that is new and worthy of serious 
effort, while, best of all, there is room here for that 
originality which in these days of catholic tastes will be 
accepted and appreciated. 

If the art student who has had his training from the 
cast and life finds that his gift does not lie in portrait- 
ure, that his figures never rise beyond a mediocre copy 
of the model, and that landscape or marine subjects 
have no attractions for him, let him not despair; his 
knowledge will not be wasted. 

If he has cared to study art at all, he will surely find 
somewhere subjects for his brush, something congenial 
to his taste. The painting of still-life, may prove to be 
his “ genre,” and if to it he will bring an earnest desire 
to develop its resources, he will doubtless succeed in 
interesting not only 
himself, but others 
in his work. 

There are many 
simple forms in 
which inanimate 
objects may be em- 
ployed as a decora- 
tion, and these can 
be used in combi- 
nation to almost any 
extent that the taste 
and imagination of 
the artist shall sug- 
gest. 

The first requi- 
site in a composi- 
tion of this char-_ 
acter is that the subject chosen shall be appropriate for 
the position it is to occupy, and in harmony, both as re- 
gards sentiment and color, with its surroundings. 

In almost any room there are certain places which 
may legitimately be regarded as suitable for decorating ; 
the next thing to be determined in arranging for such 
decoration is where these places may be located, their 
size, shape, and lighting; for upon these matters de- 
pends largely what class or style of subject shall be se- 
lected to fill such space most agreeably ; and the third con- 
sideration shall be to make evident throughout the com- 
position, by the fitness of the theme for its position and 
surroundings, why this subject is chosen for the purpose. 
Those places most conventionally suitable for decora- 
tion are found, let us say, over the mantel, above win- 
dows and doors, in borders at the top and bottom of the 
walls, representing respectively frieze or dado, and in 
various panels symmetrically disposed around the room, 
and above windows and doors. The ceiling, while 
offering most charming opportunities for decoration in 
the hands of an experienced artist, presents so many 
complicated difficulties in the way of foreshortening and 
of aerial perspective that it places such work far beyond 
the capacity of such young painters as those to whom 
these suggestions are addressed. 

And now let us consider practically the first requisite 
mentioned in arranging a still-life decoration for a 
room : this is—appropriateness of subject. A dining- 
room or banquet hall will perhaps illustrate this point 
most forcibly, and here there are delightful opportunities 
for distinctly characteristic and picturesque effects. 

Of course flowers can be introduced in some form or 
other into almost any decoration; but here they should 
be employed rather as an accessory than as a principal 
element, just as they also are sure to form the garniture 
of a feast, while not representing an actual feature of it. 
Let us then réserve them for the boudoir, the ball-room, 
and other places where they seem. peculiarly adapted. 
Let us remember also that a room of this description is 
not the place for historical, religious, or even allegorical 
themes ; in fact, there should be nothing that shall call 
for too much intellectual appreciation. When one is 
dining (and dining well), the mind does not need to be 
entertained, nor the intellectual faculties visually stimu- 
lated, but the eye, the taste, lightly engaged and agree- 
ably impressed with a sense of the beautiful in one’s 
surroundings. 

The three subiects which most naturally present 
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themselves here for our consideration are fruit, game, 
and fish. The former is, of course, most generally em- 
ployed, offering, as it does, 
such endless variety to the 
artist in form and color; 
for this reason, perhaps, the 
student may be incited to 
devise some new and orig- 
inal ways in which this 
theme may be treated and 
rendered interesting. Try 
to show something which 
has not been done before; 
go out and study the vines 
and fruit trees, and see 
what nature will suggest to 
you. Too many young 
painters forget to seek in- 
spiration from these freshly 
growing subjects, which al- 
ways have something new 
to offer, and never repeat 
themselves, as their false 
interpreters would have us think. It is through the 
laziness or ignorance of some conventional decorators, 
we are made familiar with those tiresome repetitions of 
curve and angle, twists of vine, and set of leaf, form of 
fruit and blossom, by which nature’s products would 
seem mechanically turned out, as it were, after some 
endless transmitted pattern whose secret these inartistic 
imitators alone possess. 

Of course, in a strictly “ still-life” subject, nothing 
must be represented as actually growing. The grape- 
vines, for example, which compose a frieze are, let us 
say, cut and twined in garlands, or the fruit, if detach- 
ed, is symmetrically arranged in groups, piled on trays, 
in shallow baskets, or suggesting something of this 
kind. If the composition is in the form of one or more 
panels, the fruit may perhaps be hung in bunches, as if 
placed there to ripen against a weather-stained gray 
wall, or bit of old oak paling. Four panels of the same 
size and character, varying agreeably in composition, 
color, and arrangement, form an effective decoration for 
a dining-room. In one respect let me urge you to be 
careful; do not make the mistake of placing a fruit or 
flower high which naturally grows low, or the reverse; 
let your leafy orange boughs, laden with golden treasure, 
be seen at the top rather than at the bottom of a wall, 
forming a frieze rather than a dado, and avoid the 
spectacle of a picturesque pumpkin-vine clinging like a 
morning-glory around the sky line, instead of occupying 
its appropriate and familiar position below. There is, of 
course, a great deal of latitude granted from decoration 
which is not permissible from a purely pictorial point of 
view, but when a composition of this character unrea- 
sonably violates the laws of nature, it will almost in- 
variably, as a result, lose in artistic value. 

M. B. ODENHEIMER, 


NOTES ON PASTEL, 


IN regard to the different surfaces used in painting in 
pastel, I have often mentioned pastel canvas, which is 
avery good surface for portraits ; velvet pastel board, 
of various shades, which is suitable for any kind of work, 
be it portrait, landscape, or flowers ; and cartridge paper, 
of various colors, which is good for rapid sketching, and 
where one does not wish to load the color. Now I will 
add one more surface which is very effectively used by 
artists in Paris, This is the ordinary charcoal paper 
(Michallet or Lalanne). Of course, it is not good for. 
pictures (that is, for any subject much worked), but only 
for sketches, quick impressions, or what Whistler calls 
“notes.” It has one great advantage—one is able to 
make and preserve a very careful drawing. The color 
must be put on freely and frankly in masses. Perhaps, 
just here, William M. Hunt's definition 
of “masses” would not be amiss, 
““* Masses’ are great 
spaces where the 
light strikes and 
where the shadows 
fall. Close your 
eyes, and see how 
the lines disappear 
compared with the 
great mass of shad- 


ow, 


The charcoal paper will not hold much pastel, only 
just enough to give the necessary notes. It is a good 
paper to use to train one’s self to record impressions 
freely, frankly, truthfully, and quickly, at the same time. 
There isa little sketch by Guillaumet in the Luxem- 
bourg Gallery which shows how well this paper can be 
used. The outlines are all preserved, and the color is 
laid on in flat planes. 

Here and there little spaces of white paper will show 
through the color. One should not attempt to fill in 
the color in such spots. It in no way injures the effect 
of the values which one is striving to record. The same 
thing. happens very often in the use of water-colors, when 
one is trying to put on a broad, flat wash for a back- 
ground. These little “accidents” of water-color often 
add much charm and variety to a study. Why should it 
not be the same in pastel? The student must aim to 
work directly and frankly. If in beginning a study this 
way you do not arrive at the desired result, throw it 
away and begin anew. In working on any other sur- 
face you can rub out, and change, and alter, and even 
load on your color; but with the charcoal paper this is 
impossible, Another reason I find for believing this 
paper good for studies is that it shows the student how 
absolutely necessary it is to have first and foremost a 
good drawing. You can make your drawing with char- 
coal and change and correct as much as you wish; but 
when once you take your pastel in hand and lay on your 
color, you can no longer make changes. Therefore make, 
first, a careful drawing; then put on your color with 
all the freedom and dash you have at your command. 
“ Be carefully careless.” E. M. HELLER. 


MODELLING IN CLAY. 


Il. 

IN some respects the simplest kind of modelling is 
bas-relief. It does not involve the same mathematical 
balancing of corresponding parts; it is more like pro- 
ducing a picture, where only one view is presented ; but 
instead of depending upon values, there must be grada- 
tions of surface that will produce lightand shade. This 
is an extremely delicate matter if the work is in very 
low relief. It has been called drawing on clay. Then 
again very high relief approaches the round so nearly 
that it requires more or less regard to equilibrium of 
masses. For instance, a face in high relief may not be 
shown in profile; it may be a three-quarter or a full 
view, and demand that the two sides be perfectly con- 
sistent. When first taking up bas-relief, it is best to 
keep to the medium—that whichis neither very low nor 
very high. It may be asked why bas-relief was not pro- 
posed to begin upon if it be less difficult than the round. 
It is because the student would be likely to follow con- 
tours merely, instead of aiming at once to get a correct 
conception of masses and planes, the conception upon 
which his future work must depend. 

When one wishes to try a face in bas-relief befofe at- 
tempting to work from life, he should copy a good cast, 
let it be a profile in bas-relief, a mask, or a bust. It 
should be placed in a good light—north, if possible—fall- 
ing at an angle of about forty-five degrees, and should 
be about six feet, more or less, away from the modelling 
board, or whatever serves as such. Thedistance should 
be in proportion to the size of the model. Life size re- 
quires full six feet; anything very much smaller is not 
good for practice. A clay background may be formed 
upon a board, the thickness varying from one to two 
inches, according to the bulk that it is to support; else 
a large slate may be inclined in the place of the board 
and the bas-relief modelled directly upon it. The clay 
background is better if the work is to go on slowly, and 
if it is to be kept and allowed to dry; in that case, if a 
strong thread is passed under it to loosen it from the 
board, it will contract as the model does in drying, and 
not cause any cracking, as a slate 
or any other unyielding material 
would. Some sculptors now 


outline the profile with the point of a modelling tool, then 
fill in or cut away as required. Others lay on such a mass 
of clay as the general contour and pose first suggest ; and 
after pressing it evenly upon the background, proceed with 
a modelling tool to square off its outlines to suit the gen- 
eral direction of the leading ones of the cast, taking up 
bits of clay and adding them to correspond to important 
The nose would be one, the chin another, 
If modeller’s calipers have been 


projections. 
the brow another. 
procured, they will be useful now for measuring dimen- 
sions. If not, something ‘élse may be devised for the 
purpose. Measuring is always allowable with sculpture 
work. The principal outlines of the eye and mouth are 
to be marked off with a modelling tool. This, like the 
rough blocking in of a drawing, is very important. It 
must be compared with the cast from a more distant 
point of view and found correct before any detail is 
added. If the cast is a mask or a bust, the clay model 
is to represent it, not to reproduce it. Its surface is to 
take on such gradations as are necessary to produce 
theeffect that the cast does from a certain point of view. 
In other words, it is to represent the cast as a picture in 
black and white would, only that there are actual eleva- 
tions and depressions of surface instead of apparent 


ones. But these elevations and depressions are only 


carried to the degree necessary to produce verisimilitude. 

If a cast of a bas-relief is used to model after, none of 
this nice discrimination as to the treatment of the sur- 
face is required, of course, as there is simply to be a re- 
production ; but one must be able to model after masks 
and busts before he can think of having a living model. 


Regarding the two different methods of beginning the 
modelling of a bas-relief, that of drawing in outlines with 
a modelling tool first is preferable for very low relief, 
and some may prefer it for all ; it depends much upon 
how one is naturally disposed to conceive form. As 
in executing original sketch models, one person will give 
form to the conception first by taking paper and making 
a drawing with charcoal or pencil; another will take 
clay in his hands at once and build it up until it embod- 
ies his conception. 

Whatever the method of beginning a bas-relief may 
be, subsequently the work becomes much the same. As 
far as practicable, planes must be carried out the same 
as when modelling the round. The several planes of 
the profile are as follows: Front of forehead, side and 
temple, bridge of nose, side of nose, front of cheek-bone 
down through chin, and back to ear down to jawbone. 
Just as the planes of the cast bear a certain relation to 
each other, so must these; but their inclination to the 
background must, of course, depend upon the degree of 
relief-sought. Therefore a bas-relief modelled from the 
round or from life is difficult as respects gradations of 


surface. In using 
the modelling tool 
: upon the features, 


care must be taken 
to preserve the di- 
mensions secured in 
the first blocking out. 
Measure from the 
outer corner of the 
eye to the end of the 
nose, to the turn of 


t 
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the chin, to the lobe of the ear, thence to the crown of the 
head, and so on from any one definite point to another. 

In modelling the eye, the advantage of getting first 
practice from a cast will be appreciated ; for a beginner 
would find it very hard to 
model from a real eye. 
The same is true to some 
extent with the hair. This 
must be kept in broad 
masses, and the notched 
edge of a modelling tool 
will give it a suitable tex- 
ture. The tool must not 
be drawn over to produce 
an imitation of actual hair, 
but to direct and finish its 
masses, 

If the ear was properly 
blocked in at the outset, a 
little careful manipulation 
with fingers and modelling 
tools will give it its true character. The same may be said 
of the mouth, although that is a. difficult feature to 
model from life. When the profile is after a bust, it is 
best not to carry the neck any further than the clavicle, 
or collar-bone. The clay must not be flattened or 
rounded down there, but cut with a firm stroke slanting 
toward the upper surface. Pointing the front down 
somewhat gives the most pleasing effect. It will be 
necessary to take great care whenever the work is 
suspended to keep it from drying. The suggestions 
made in the first paper must be adapted to the larger 
work. Anything with a surface so varied that a wet 
cloth cannot be brought to touch every part needs to be 
sprayed. If anything is once allowed to dry, no matter 
how much it is moistened, clay that is subsequently 
added will seldom stick to it. Scraping and cutting 
away may be done after the clay is dry, but building out 
should not be attempted. H. C. GASKIN. 

(To be continued.) 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN WATER-COLORS. 


VI.—THE WOODS AND FIELDS IN SPRING. 


THERE are certain features of landscape to be found 
in the early spring, which cease to exist when the days 
grow longer; and as stronger sun rays hasten all things 
to maturity, these gain an added interest from their 
transient charm ; for in art, as in all good things, variety 
is valuable. 

The usefuiness of that preliminary study of tree forms, 
which was recommended to the student in his earlier 
sketches from nature, will now be apparent. It is some- 
times much harder to draw with grace a young tree 
than an old one, on the same principle that it is more 
difficult for a beginner in the life-class to make his first 
studies from the immature form of a child than from the 
more settled lines of an older person. The particular 
advantage in knowing how to draw is perhaps most 
clearly shown here, in teaching the artist to suggest with 
his brush the-most characteristic forms, rather than to 
define them carefully. Thus we shall know the tender 
young sapling, apart from its color, by supple, sweeping 
lines which will distinguish it, even at a distance, from 
the knotted trunk and stunted branches of the small tree 


at its side, whose arrested” 


growth has robbed it of beau- 
ty, and substituted grotesque- 
ness for grace. Yet this old 
tree may also become a pic- 
turesque feature in your 
sketch, and perhaps find its 
usefulness by contrast. 

Observe closely the shad- 
ows of these slender young 
trees ; faint, tentative, thrown 
tremblingly on the fresh 
grass, like a newly fledged 
birdling, feebly fluttering its 
wings. The sunlight in 
springtime seems young too; 
it has a hazy and undecided 
quality, as if it were learning afresh to fit its slanting 
rays to sward instead of snow. There are no harsh 
outlines here—something very different from the brill- 
iant, clear-cut light and shade of winter sunbeams falling 
upon the frost-bound earth. These purple, vibrating 
shadow-tones, with prismatic edges, lie softly, like the 
petals of violets strewn upon the dewy verdure. 


There is a tendency among young landscape painters, 
in sketching directly from nature, to make shadows too 
dark. To obviate this, it is well to wash in the shadows 
first, and on a somewhat lighter key than you see them, 
but without establishing any stronger tonal contrast than 
is furnished by the value of the paper beneath. This 
will naturally key the eye up to a very high standard of 
color, while comparison, later, between the true shadow 
and highest light will test its truth. If, on the other 
hand, the shadows are painted in their full depth at first, 
leaving all the lighter parts til] the last, the eye may lose 
its freshness through constantly observing only dark 
tones, so that the high lights will be insensibly lowered 
in value, and the effect as a whole may thus lose in brill- 
iancy and crispness. Remember, always, that it is bet- 
ter to wash in the first painting too light rather than too 
dark; for it will be much easier, in finishing, to deepen 
a tone that is too high than to clarify one that is too low 
in key. Above all things, keep the colors fresh; do not 
mix the greens too much before laying them on. In 
some cases it is most effective to run in the pure colors, 
sufficiently’ diluted with water, blending on the paper 
with a clean wet brush; anything is better than to work 
them together until they are lifeless and dull. The term 


“tired color,” used to express this, is very significant. 
Our eyes should be full of the sunlight when we paint 
the shadow, and in the shadows on grass or foliage we 
find all the colors of the same grass in sunlight repeated, 
but in a lower key. 

In order to express this fact, it is frequently necessary 
to use a different set of colors, especially in reds and 
yellows, vermilion, light red, and cadmium being best 
suited to the lighter tones ; while burnt sienna, madder 
lake, and yellow ochre are more harmonious in repre- 
senting the richer and more subdued warmth of those 
which appear darker in value. 

In painting a bit of spring landscape, one will find rare 
and delicate tints that are never repeated later in the 
year; a rare freshness seems to pervade everything, 
which gives its distinctive character to the season. I 
would advise the student to mark these tokens, and 
select such subjects as will best representthem. Choose, 
for example, young peach and apple orchards, massed 
with pink and white bloom, rather than stanch pine 
forests, whose aspect,“ ever-green,” monotonous, changes 
but little with the seasons, like the moss-covered rocks 
at.their feet; and here I would suggest some separate 
studies of leaves and blossoms, made in the studio, to 
familiarize one’s self with their individual forms in detail. 
Look for color everywhere, and you will find it—over- 
head, under foot, on the right hand, and on the left. 
Those who live in the country now are fortunate, in- 
deed ; but €ven in our own’ trim city parks, all the wild 


beauties of nature have not been quite eliminated. Fringed 
dandelions, shiny yeliow buttercups, daisies, and wild 
violets decorate the grass ; new moss and crisp lichens 
adorn the old trees; quaint pussy willows and gay 
striped flags border 
the streams, while in 
sequestered nooks 
along the less fre- 
quented bridle-paths, 
pale pink anemones, 
tiny silver star-flow- 
ers, and dainty snow- 
bells bloom undis- 
turbed. 

In getting ready for 
work, look over the 
color-box, and pre- 
pare it for the deli- 
cate tints of spring 
foliage; bring out 
your store of warmest greens, your softest reds; yel- 
lows, pale and deep; cadmiums, vermilions, madders, 
blues, zinobers, light and dark; you will need them all. 
In the country all is radiant: here the awakening fruit 
trees show like a line of pink and gray mist along pur- 
ple hills in the distance; while on a warm, sunny day, 
delicate trunks and curved branches of shining reddish 
brown are traced in faint interlaced lines against the 
pale turquoise sky. Nothing is hard, dark, distinct, or 
too prominent. A delicate haze softens and envelops 
everything that is far off. 

Water-colors used in the transparent rather - than 
opaque method seem to naturally suggest themselves for 
painting the delicate richness of nature at this season ; 
and-let me remind you that no heavy tones should be 
used in laying in the young trees and foliage. We are 
seeking to represent delicacy and freshness rather than 
the strength and richness of the later seasons, and this 
effect is best secured by beginning on a light key. The 
following suggestions for combinations of colors will be 
useful as a guide for the inexperienced. To represent 
the trunks and branches in the distance, mix a wash of 
sepia, cobalt and light red, adding lamp-black and rose 
madder in the shadows, and a little yellow ochre in the 
high lights. The deepest touches in the shadows may 
be added at the last; thin washes of cobalt and lamp- 
black are run over the edges in parts, to soften the out- 
lines against the sky. These colors will also be found 
available in giving a certain vague effect to the budding 
trees in the background, where delicate pink and purple 
tints abound. M. B. O. FOWLER. 


THE FADING OF WATER-COLORS. 


WITH the increasing popularity of water-color paint- 
ing, one can but view with interest the experiments that 
continue to be made to test the permanency of the pig- 
ments in general use. Mr. Richardson, in his recent 
studies, in England, of the action of light, spread the 
colors upon Whatman paper and afterward placed them 
in a dry, damp, or gaseous atmosphere, some in darkness 
and others in light. This research permitted him to 
classify the colors in two groups, the first comprising 
those that fade in consequence of the 
oxidation due to humidity, air, and 
light, and the second comprising those 
upon which light alone exerts a re- 
ducing influence. In the first group 
are placed the sulphides: cadmium 
(which, despite its old reputation, 
fades in a fortnight in damp air), tri- 
sulphide of arsenic (very sensitive to 
damp air), and indigo (which is not 
sensitive to dry air or an atmosphere 
of carbonic acid). 

In the second group must be men- 
tioned prussian blue, which fades in 
the light and in carbonic acid, and re- 
sumes its former color in the air and 
in darkness. The lakes are decolor- 
ized, as are also vermilion and naples 
yellow, under the combined action of 
light and dry or damp air. On the 
contrary, cobalt red, indian red, 
yellow ochre, and sienna undergo 
no modification. Upon the whole, 
light acting in a damp atmosphere 
is the principal enemy of water- 
colors. 
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THE PAINTING OF CHILDREN, 


V.—COMPOSITION. 
OUBTLESS a single figure skil- 


fully painted, with an intention 
well expressed, and possessing 
a certain amount of sentiment, 
may present more charm in its 
complete individuality than a 
composition of many figures; 
but such pictures, containing 
but a single figure (apart 
from portraits), are rare 
among the works of the 
old masters, and were 
never the product of a 
limited knowledge. 

It may surprise many students who have seen, or per- 
haps own photographs or engravings of various typical 
heads and figures of child angels, saints, or even well- 
known and apparently complete groups of the Madonna 
and holy children, to find that they are but fragments of 
enormous compositions, frequently in the form of fres- 
coes, covering the whole ceiling or side wall of a build- 
ing. For these great men loved composition, and there 


was no problem too intricate, no subject too difficult for 


them to attempt; in fact, difficulties seemed only to de- 
velop additional inspiration, and so marvellous was this 
comprehensive grasp of the latent possibilities of a sub- 
ject, and so insatiable the desire to give it adequate ex- 
pression, that no details were omitted, and nothing left 
to the imagination which could add to the dramatic 
interest of the theme. 

In all such compositions, which were principally re- 
ligious or mythological, or a combination of both, chil- 
dren occupy a conspicuous position either as real or ideal 
characters, and great moral lessons were exemplified 
and disseminated for old and young, rich and poor, 
through these wonderful representations by art of things 
natural and supernatural. 

In old times children were taught to see and admire 
the good (and consequently beautiful) little angels, 
adorned with the pinions of a dove, and to tremble 
with terror at pictured imps cf darkness with hideous 
faces, who were appropriately furnished with the wings 
of a bat: while a contrast to the lovely flowing white 
robes of the little saints was emphasized by the mortify- 
ing absence of any garments whatever for the small sin- 
ners, thus rendering still more conspicuous the grotesque 
appendages of horns and tail which were supposed to 
distinguish these unfortunates of the nether world. 

In some cases, where the dramatic instinct of the artist 
was unusually developed, certain pictures are shown 
exhibiting more than one and even ¢hree distinct com- 
positions within one canvas, including a separate and 
independent plane of action in each, according to the re- 
quirements of the subject. 

Most interesting to us in our study. of the painting of 
children it is to note through the reproductions of 
these old pictures the manner in which the artist ir- 
troduces all three of the forms we have mentioned. In 
many such compositions, in order to preserve the unity 
of the whole, it was necessary (and generally so ar- 
ranged) that the central portion should contain the 
germ of the idea, so to speak, and should in every way 
dominate the other parts, which had, in fact, no indepen- 
dent existence apart from them. 

The style of the composition was principally indicated 
by certain dominating lines leading from all parts of the 
canvas toward the centre of action, and by the charac- 
ter of these lines a certain pervading sentiment was ex- 
pressed, serious or lively, fantastic or poetic, according 
to the intention of the artist. Early writers have clas- 
sified these various methods individually, according to 
their arrangement, as the pyram/dal, the concave, the 
convex, and the dagonai, and it will be interesting for 
the student to trace the same in the old pictures through 
the many reproductions (by engraving) given in The 
Art Amateur, and compare them with examples of the 
impressionist school of to-day, where all traditional 
formulas are discarded, and which we may say repre- 
sents the antitheses of the c/asszc. 

Now it is well for the young artist to know all these 
things, though not to be trammelled by such knowledge, 
and through this intelligent study of what great men of 
the past thought important to composition, he may be 
encouraged to venture into untried paths, and leaving 
the old behind, may thus perhaps arrive at something 


new and original ; for though the gift of originality is re- 
served for the few, yet there are always possibilities in 
the future for-all. 

By the term “ composition” used in its simplest sense, 
I refer to the arrangement of two or more figures upon 
a canvas, each bearing some individual yet mutual rela- 
tion to the general subject of the picture; and let me 
say that any number of separate figures (or objects) 
placed in the same picture plane, without an evident 
intention suggesting this mutual relation, will present to 
the eye only a group of detached subjects, #of a cohe- 
rent composition, 

It is surprising how quickly a few suggestive lines will 
change all this, if drawn with intelligence. 

A simple scarf or ribbon placed in the hand of the 
first figure, twined around the waist of a second, caught 
up over the head across the shoulders of a third and 
fourth, gracefully floating between them through the 
air, in curves, and finally falling loosely over the arm of 
the fifth, or end figure —here are all the elements of a 
graceful decorative panel. Vary somewhat the coloring, 
expression, and pose of each child, making them not 
necessarily very different; for a certain harmonious key- 
note of color and sentiment must be felt through all, while 
meaningless repetition of any kind should be avoided. 

A certain amount of similarity in the proportions, in- 
tentionally disposed, is at times most valuable; but 
there is nothing more tiresome nor more uninteresting 
than to see lines, movements, and spaces, forms and colors 
carelessly duplicated. It hints at feebleness in the im- 
aginative faculty, and lack of resource in a painter. 
For the convenience of the student, let us classify simply 
some of the most necessary and obvious points for con- 
sideration in his exercise of composition : 

1. For your subject select something which interests 
you, and do not through carelessness take the first that 
falls under your observation, unless it recommends itself 
in some particular manner to your attention. 

2. Choose for your model the type of figure which will 
best adapt itself to your idea, and do not change your 
ideas to suit any model who happens to be at hand ; for 
in that way you would lose the power of concentrated 
thought, and your work would lack intention. 

3. Arrange in your mind the gevera/ scheme of color 
you intend to follow throughout, though allowing your- 
self to feel that this is always legitimately subject to 
modification or rearrangement later if desired. 

4. Verify your perspective, aerial, and linear, so that 
your figures may occupy their proper planes in relation 
to background and foreground, and keep these points in 
mind from the beginning to the end of the work; for if 
by any mischance one loses sight of perspective in his 
drawing or color, no amount of good painting in the world 
will save his picture. ; 

6. Select appropriate costumes in fashion, color, and 
texture, and be sure that the colors are harmonious. 

7. See that every accessory is correctly chosen, and 
that no superfluous objects are added merely to “ fill in ;” 
let everything have its place, and convince yourself that 
it will in some way add to the composition, else it will 
be far better to omit it entirely. Remember that sim- 
plicity is always admirable, and will often help to make 
your meaning clear. 

In finishing the picture, after all the work of drawing 
and painting has been accomplished to the best of the 
student’s ability, it is well to review the whole, and prune 
if necessary anything which detracts from the directness 
or harmony of the composition—straightening a line 
here, adding an angle elsewhere; widening a space, or 
throwing a too prominent plane into shadow; toning 
down a bit of glaring color, giving a touch of brightness 
in an eye, or perhaps a finer curve to the mouth, which 
will heighten the expression. Working in this way your 
composition assumes a definite form and shape, and 
whatever may be the result, it will at least have the 
value of sincere effort. 

The next chapter will treat of color, form, expres- 
sion, etc, M. B. ODENHEIMER. 


DuRING his last illness, Meisonnier was much pre- 
occupied about his allegorical picture of “ The Siege of 
Paris.” Early in 1884 he wrote: “I hope to be free 
from embarrassment this year, and to be able to turn to 
my ‘ Siege of Paris.’ . . . I was shut in myself until the 
end. ... I have determined to make it a sort of heroic 
symphony. The City of Paris shall have a robe of gold 
brocade under her mourning veil, the hand resting on 
her sword ; instead of having her civic crown upon her 
head, the crown is on a stele, which will enable me also 


to make use of the whip in the arms of the city, against 
which an officer of marine will be shown dying.” He 
goes on to speak of other incidents which he intended to 
introduce—a surgeon sustaining a wounded man, a 
national guardsman returning from the outposts to find 
one of his children dead—and he speaks of painting Reg- 
nault, the last killed, dying against the figure of the city. 
At this point he goes into details about Regnault, with 
whom he had been talking the evening before, and 
whose body he had been deputed to ask of the Prussians ; 
and then he returns to the picture: “ Paris sees flying 
toward her the spectre of famine . . . with the Prussian 
eagle, which she carries on her fist like a falconer. 
When I have, if God grants me life, finished this, then 
I will rest, having done all that I want to do.” The 
description shows admirably how the French conceive 
an allegorical picture of this kind, coldly reasoned out as 
to the general scheme so &S to be at once understood, 
but usually with feeling in the details. 


DRAWING FROM THE LIVING MODEL, 


I. 

THE first of a series of very simple drawing studies 
from the living model is published with this number of 
The Art Amateur. By an intelligent use of these any 
one who can handle charcoal or crayon may learn tc 
pose and draw a figure from life. A preliminary knowl. 
edge of drawing from the cast, we need hardly say, is 
indispensable. Simplified studies from various casts, 
with detailed instruction in the technical use of charcoal 
and crayon, have already been published (see Plates L., 
IL, and II, of- The Art Amateur Drawing Studies, De- 
cember, 1891, and January and February, 1892). 

In drawing from the life there are difficulties to be 
encountered which are different from those presented by — 
the cast, where the immobility of the subject offers a 
comparatively easy field for observation, where the action 
never varies, and no flexing of the muscles will change 
their forms. 

Strange to say, this very immobility of the object robs 
it of a certain amount of interest which the “ life” fur- 
nishes, so that it is a difficult matter for the enterprising 
student to chain his ambitious crayon to the obvious 
perfections of Apollo in marble long enough to secure 
him sufficient accuracy in portraying the more familiar 
if less graceful proportions of his fellow-mortal. The 
manner of working proposed is as follows: A model is 
procured as nearly as possible the general size and height 
of the youth represented in Plate No. V., and is placed 
in the same position or one approximate to that suggest- 
ed by thesketch. The trend of the pose may be secured 
by dropping a plumb-line from a point above or on a level 
with the head, and which will strike the projecting elbow 
behind, falling thence to the ground ; through this line, 
and intersecting it at right angles, are drawn four others 
respectively, thus : First, one line across the extreme top 
of the Azad ; second, one through the arms at the right 
elbow; third, one through the Amees, striking the left 
knee ; fourth, one line crossing the ground beneath the 
left foot, which bears the weight of the body. The cross 
lines will all be equal in length, and, having thus estab- 
lished these proportions, it will be comparatively easy to 
draw within their limits the corresponding forms of the 
figure. The loose, sketchy appearance of these outlines, 
shown in the engraving, should be imitated, as its inten- 
tion is to allow the artist a certain latitude in the matter 
of detail at the beginning of a life drawing, where his 
attention must be principally occupied with the general 
effect of his figure. Once securely establish this, and 
the details will naturally follow. The most important 
effects of light and shade can be, broadly massed, copied 
from Nature upon this framework, each curve and angle 
in its individuality being faithfully studied from the live 
model. The ordinary stick charcoal, sharpened to a 
point, is used in making these outline drawings ; and the 
shadows, when added, may be modelled with a paper 
stump, if preferred. 


THERE is a plenty of good browns, but also a plenty of 
bad ones. Bitumen is probably the worst pigment that 
attists ever knowingly made use of. It changes in light, 
melts with slight heat, cracks and scales off, runs and 
discolors everything near it. Cologne earth, cassel 
earth, chicory brown, and umber, raw or burnt, are all 
bad. The “Vibert” brown will take the place of bitu- 
men. It is composed of carbon and oxide of iron fixed 
on a base of alumina. With this, the mars brown and 
brown ochres, the painter is sufficiently well supplied. 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 


THE USE OF THE PORTABLE KILNS. 


PERHAPS the person who fires for the general public 
is in as good a position as any one to judge of the ac- 
quirements of the average amateur, handling work 
done by many different methods, and aiso by that 


favored individual who “never took a lesson,” and 
probably has no method, but finds herself equal to all 
emergencies. It is a curious and not uninteresting 
study. One can but ask the question, “ Why do. not 
some of these people advance?” Here are the self- 
same roses, as like as two peas to those that came 
last year, and the year before, and the year before 
that. The same uniform tint of pink, the same brown 
outlines, thorns, and little pointed green leaves, and the 
same dull, uneven glaze. It may be pansies, or any 
other flower ; no matter, it is the old tune played upon 
a new string. The same treatment, designs, and aver- 
age success every time—not’ bad enough to give it dis- 
tinction and not good enough to raise it above the dead 
level of a hopeless mediocrity ; as if they had taken out 
a patent, and were working it for all it was worth. 

Is it because to the majority of those who work in 
mineral colors one half the process is a dead secret ? 
There is a general idea that the firing should round up 
and beautify everything, and so it should ; but many are 
the sins laid to the charge of the luckless wight who 
runs that part of the business, and he cannot “ make 
bricks without straw.” 

Where there is a mystery there is necessarily an ele- 
ment of uncertainty, and with this there is really little en- 
couragement for even the progressive amateur to ex- 
periment. The one remedy is to have an intelligent 
idea of all parts of the work; either to operate a kiln, 
or to have a perfect understanding with the person who 
does. When the time comes that earnest workers 
understand this, we shall have better results. Fortu- 
nately the introduction of portable kilns renders this pos- 


sible, and as they come to be part of the appointments 
of a wel!-reguiated studio, we may look for the dawn of 
a new era, 

A decoration should distinctly enhance the value of 
the article to which it is applied; it should become a 
part of it, as if it were a part of the original process of 


manufacture. This cannot be while we look at the 
brilliant glaze of the one, broken by the spotted, alter- 
nately bright and dull surface of the other. There is no 
kiln made yet that can. harmonize the two, unless the 
proper conditions are observed. And the best way to 
get at the secret is to learn the kiln as well as the colors. 

To the person with a limited purse the kiln seems an 
expensive luxury. But we must remember that it is 
constantly paying back its original cost, and soon begins 
to pay interest. This, however, is but a small part of 
its real value. 

There are certain requisites that should be considered 
before purchasing. First as to fuel. The kiln should 
give the greatest degree of heat-possible for the amount 
consumed, and the heat should be under perfect control. 
Unquestionably gas or gasoline is the best. There is a 
strong objection in the minds of many against the use 
of the latter, but in careful and intelligent hands it is 
perfectly safe, and the results are equal to gas. The 
fire pot should be protected by some non-conducting 
substance in such a manner as to retain the heat and 
distribute it alike all over, the pot being completely 
enveloped in flame, top, bottom, and.sides. And per- 
haps most important of all is the ventilation ; a current 
of heated air entering at the bottom of the pot and es- 
caping at the top is an absolute necessity, carrying off 
all the smoke of the burning oils and sweat of the china. 
There is then no danger of discoloration, and all the 
glaze there is in the color is sure to develop. 

It is hard to break down old prejudice, and much has 
been’ said and written against the iron muffle, some 
claiming that certain colors will not fire successfully in 
it. Without doubt the clay muffle has its advantages, 


but they are not within the reach of every one. And 
the iron has its advantages also. For instance, in firing 
a delicate piece of work that requires a certain degree 
of heat, you cut off the gas at the proper. moment, the 


-pot cools off quickly, and the action of the fire is done, 


whereas the clay, holding the heat, may sometimes carry 
it too far. 

In my own experience of over twenty years of hav- 
ing firing done, I can safely say that, in my little porta- 
ble kiln, I have fired all colors successfully, and have 
done for myself better work than was ever done for me 
by some of the best experts in the country. And this is 
not to reflect upon their skill or good intentions. I think 
all professionals are ready to help those who are in ear- 
nest ; certainly, I always met with uniform kindness, 
But it is self-evident that knowing my own treatment, 
knowing exactly the nature and combinations that I 
have used, the firing is but changing from one work- 
table to another for the more perfect development of the 
colors, as it is impossible for another to do unless fully 
acquainted with the conditions ; and unless one has 
followed up a series of experiments to a certain end, he 
can never know the fascination and excitement, or the 
satisfaction of success. The knowledge that we acquire 
ourselves is more precious than that we gain from 
others. 

And so I would say unhesitatingly to any one: buy a 
kiln, but be sure you select a good one. It can be set 
up anywhere where there is a flue connection—in studio, 
bedroom, laundry, or cellar. There is no dust, smoke, 
or smell—nothing disagreeable about it. And in case 
several persons club together, as is sometimes done, 
let each one do her own firing, and with the more inti- 
mate knowledge thus gained of the work in all its de- 


tails will grow a deeper love, intelligent understanding, 
and higher ambitions. 

We have had a splendid object lesson this last year— 
the choicest productions of all nations brought together ; 
and the American amateur has measured lances with the 
world, with what success each ofé can judge. In any 
case we have much to think of, plenty of incentive for 


downright solid work. We have good, earnest workers 
among us, but we want more. 


LANDSCAPE AND GAME. 


Il1I.—MALLARD DUCKS. 

WE will try and reproduce Mr. Volkmar’s particular- 
ly happy-looking pair of ducks, at the close of a long 
sunny day; the sky filled with soft, rosy, vaporous 
clouds, floating in the golden light, and that restful 
quiet over all things that comes sometimes when the 
day is dying. 

Prepare, as usual, with balsam, some ivory yellow and 
also a smaller quantity of light sky blue, and with a 
broad, flat brush, give the sky a coat of yellow all over. 
Into the upper left-hand corner work a little sky blue, 
with just a hint of bronze green, using a clean brush, 
The blue must not be very strong, or it will fire a green- 
ish color. Now go back to the first brush, and with a 
little carnation 2 warm up the whole lower part, and 
carry it faintly all through the yellow and into the blue, 
in loose cloud forms. Do not make a smooth tint; try 
to give the idea of space, atmosphere. Directly we 
make a color perfectly smooth and even, it is hard, and 
forms a surface which we cannot get beyond. But 
given a mass of broken tints, and so long as they har- 
monize, the eye is led in among them, and has the sense 
of motion and distance. 

With the three colors used in the sky and a very /t- 
tle moss green J put in the distant line of sedge, and 
indicate its upright growth with the stroke of the brush. 
Let it be stronger at the right, away from the sun, and 


at the left full of the golden light of the sky. Reflect it 
in the water, and then repeat the colors of the sky, re- 
versed, of course, making the strokes straight from side 
to side. First the red light at the horizon, then the yel- 
low, which will come just behind the ducks, and a blue 
in the foreground a little stronger than the sky. Cut 
out the ripples of light, and give the motion of the water 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 


with darker touches. There should also be at the left, 
below the stone,a few touches of brownish gray, brown 
17, and pearl gray, to indicate the sandy bottom ; do all 
this quickly, and use plenty of lavender to keep the col- 
or open, in order to get the ducks in before the color 
sets, that the outlines may all be made soft. 

Put in the duck’s head with moss green V and a little 
light-sky blue, rounding it up with black; leave a white 
line around the neck. There is a reddish-brown spot on 
the breast, like a little bib ; make it with brown 17 and 
warm gray, which shades into an ash gray, black, and 
pearl gray. The back has more brown than the breast, 
The upper part of the wing is lighter, shading to dark, 
with a white line and a broad mark of rich violet, fusible 
lilac, and light sky blue ; the rest of the wing is brown, 
with delicate graytips. Tail, black, with white tip ; bill, 
dusky brown; legs; yellow gray; feet, blackish. Put in 
the eye with yellow brown ; the black for the pupil can 
be given for the second fire. The female is a yellowish 
gray, brown 17, and 
pearl gray ; the breast 
is spotted with the 
same, darker. Put a 
few dashes of color in 
the water, for reflec- 
tions. After drying, 
look over carefully, re- 
move every speck of 
dust, and give a hard 
fire. 

To retouch, use for 
the head, which is a rich 
emerald green, slightly 
yellow, moss green V 
and bronze green; 
shade into black and 
green. The breast is 
violet-of-iron and 
brown1!7. Keepall de- 
tail soft, and use color 
thin at the outlines, that 
the original gray may 
show and help to round 
up the body. Most es- 
pecially is this neces- 
sary in the head, where 
the brightest greens 
should be kept just 
around the eye. If this 
vivid color and the black 
were carried strong to 
the outline, the effect 
would be somewhat 
startling. Let the violet 
in the wing also blend 
into the surrounding 
colors. There is no 
such thing as a sharp 
line in feathers. The 
under side of the ex- 
tended wings must be 
very soft; using laven- 
der to work with, and 
the color thin, will help 
this; work feathers with 

‘flat touches, not in lines. 

Strengthen such 
other parts of the pic- 
ture as are necessary with the same colors used before, 
and give a very light fire. 


THE PAINTING OF FISH. 


I.— PERCH. 


In these fish-plates there will be, as in the game set, 
many different effects, and opportunities for painting 
water under varying conditions, according to the local- 
jties our finny friends have chosen for their homes. 
Looking down into the water, as we do in this case, the 
colors are sometimes so strange and beautiful that it is 
hard to put the idea into words. But itis hoped that we 
may lead our readers to a closer study of nature, and to 

supplement our efforts with their own observations. As 
the most simple of the set of fish plates, we will take 
first the design of perch. 

Make the bit of sky a tender gray blue, with indica- 
tions of warmclouds. For this use light sky blue, bronze 
green, and warm gray. For the hill use the same colors, 
only a little stronger ; at the water’s edge, work in warm 


gray and the least hint of green in the broken tints, but no 
detail. Reflect this in the water and reverse the colors 
of distance and sky down as far as the rushes, which, 
with the lily leaves, should be as carefully drawn in as 
the fish. Where the dark line crosses the picture add 
more bronze green, brown 17, and a little brown green 
to the sky blue, making quite a strong tint. Put in the 
shadows under the rushes and lily leaves, softening into 
the light in the centre, and then sweep quite across the 
whole down as far as the fish. Have ready another tint 
of brown green and pearl gray and another brush. 
Cover the remaining space, and blend the two tones well 
together. They must fade imperceptibly one into the 
other, as well as into the light above. 

Use large, flat brushes and plenty of color, and take 
jong, straight strokes from side to side. Have the sky 
blue prepared with balsam, and use plenty of lavender. 
The color can be laid smoothly enough without a blender 
of any kind. A blender should never be used on water. 
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an accident should happen, it will do less harm if Ima 
straight line. It will be necessary to take out the lines 
of light for the ripples. The brown green at the bot- 
tom should have been used just strong enough to make 
a sunny olive tint, and with plenty of pearl gray, which, 
with the sky blue, will under a hard fire give the whole 
a good glaze. 

After firing, rub off slightly with OO emery paper, and 
then it will probably be necessary to go over the water 
again with the same colors used before, excepting the 
light sky blue; use instead of it a little pearl gray—just 
sufficient to give the color body. Use plenty of laven- 
der and a little balsam, and take long, straight strokes 
from side to side. Blend the two as before, and no 
stronger than necessary. With the finger take a little 
of the color off the fish on the sides, but not at the out- 
line. The plate had better be dried now and the dust 
picked out. The dwellers in cities will understand this, 
but those who are fortunate enough to live in the coun- 
try will not have so 
much trouble with dust. 

Model the fish up, 
using on the back brown 
green, and in the dark- 
est parts brown 17 ; for 
the bands add a very 
little green 7, but not 
strong. The yellow in 
the sides may be 
strengthened with a few 
touches near the head, 
and the scales indicated 
with very delicate lines 
of gray. But remem- 
ber that both fish are 
under water, excepting 
the head of one and the 
tip of the back fin of 
the other ; consequently 
there will be no sharp 
details. The parts out 
of water may be more 
defined to make a dis- 
tinction. The eyes are 
yellow, with dark 
pupils. 

The rushes will need 
some working up. 
Strengthen the green a 
little if necessary with 
moss green J and mix- 


“PERCH.” FIRST PLATE OF A FISH SERVICE OF FIFTEEN PIECES. DESIGNED 


(TO BE GIVEN MONTHLY UNTIL COMPLETED.) 


Wipe the color off the fish while it is still quite moist ; 
as this is all so simple, it can be done very quickly. 
Cover the fish with pearl gray, and do not forget the lav- 
ender ; then with two brushes (to save time in cleaning) 
work some brown green along the back, and ivory yellow 
on the sides, and round up the body with the least bit 
of black and ivory yellow. Be sure that the outlines are 
all soft; where the ripples cross the fish, run the color 
of the water through with a single stroke. The water 
must not be disturbed, as it has, by this time, begun to 
set a little, and cannot be tampered with. 

Put in the rushes that are behind with brown green 
and green 7. They may be worked over the soft gray 
that alrecdy covers the space. Then clean out the few 
prominent leaves, and fill them in with moss green J 
and pearl gray. Treat the large leaves on the other 
side in the same way. Avoid harsh outlines. 

Dry the plate quickly over heat, and take out every 
particle of dust or lint, for it will make more trouble here 
thanin a landscape. Use thescraper in straight strokes 
across the water; the colors must not be broken, but if 


ing yellow, but not too 
strong, for they are some 
distance away. Leave 
a gray reflected light 
where they bend and 
catch the color of the 
sky. A very fine, clear 
line along the near edge 
will help to define them, 
and some of the tips 
may be a little brown. 
Work shadows in 
among them with brown 
green and green J; 
about the roots there 
will often be some dead 
grass and leaves; put 
in also some touches of yellow brown and brown 17. 
These details should not in any case be very strong or 
sharp. Scrape out the little ripples of light and put in 
the dark reeds in front with brown green or brown 17, 
or both. Should the distance need working up, use 
much the same colors as at first, taking care to keep all 
lines in the water straight. . 

Cut out all the sharp lines of light across the water 
where the sun catches, and put in a few additional 
straight lines of dark—one or two over the fish will help 
to throw them down; but do not, upon any account, 
work up the color underneath. Use lavender here, and 
carry a light hand. Do not touch any part the second 
time while it is wet, and there will be no trouble. Work 
the color of the rushes into the water in reflections, 
showing both the light and shadow, for the perch loves 
a still pool. Reflections fall directly below the object, 
reversing all lines, and show the color not quite so strong. 
After they are in, draw the broad, flat brush very lightly 
over them straight across the picture, toblur the lines 
somewhat, C, E. BrRapDy, 
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THE HOUSE. 


CORNERS IN AN ARTIST'S HOME, 


far as the outside is concerned, Mr. Hop- 
kinson Smith’s house in East. Thirty-fourth 
Street does not differ from the typical New 
York City residence; but, as with every- 
thing else that belongs to its owner, the 
hospitable portals once passed, on every side we find 
evidences of the most interesting individuality. We 
present two sketches taken from the dining-room. 
The smoking-room leading from the latter, as will 
be seen, is entered under an elliptical archway partly 
filled with spindle-work, and closed, when required, 
with a heavy portiére. The spindle-work has an open- 
ing of Arabian design in the centre, in which stands a 
large brass Dutch 
milk-can, one of the 
many trophies of Mr. 
Smith’s bric-a-brac 
hunting ‘expeditions. 
This is flanked on 
either side by a Delft 
plaque. It is a very 
effective way of dis- 
posing such orna- 
ments. A Dutch 
cupboard of carved 
wood and leaded 
glass occupies near- 
ly all one end of the 
smoking - room. It 
has an ornamental 
coved top, ia the de- 
sign of which Orien- 
tal motives again ap- 
pear, and which pro- 
vides space for the 
display of some fine 
bits of china and 
other wares. The 
corner, which looks 
like a chimney-piece, 
supports a little cabi- 
net which holds a 
few books. The 
window is painted 
only in water-color 
but it is so brilliant 
that only close in- 
spection will reveal 
this fact. In front of 
it is a splendid Ve- 
netian altar lamp, 
adapted to the burn- 
ing of gas. The 
other lamp we show 
—a fine example of 
hammered silver—is 
also from an altar, it 
being from a church 
in Padua. The wall 
surface in the din- 
ing-room is wain- 
scoted to two thirds 
its height with em- 
bossed leather. 
Above this there is a 
frieze of wall-paper 
in a light floral pattern, and the two are separated by a 
heavy moulding serving as a shelf, on which are mounted 
pots, jars, flagons, plaques—Mexican, Spanish, German, 
American—for Mr. Smith is an omnivagant collector, 
roaming everywhere and picking up everything that is 
good. On the wall may be seen a copper Dutch lava- 
tory, such as is used for washing one’s hands before 
meals. It is from Antwerp. It hangs between a water- 
color and a charming bas-relief by Bauer, his original 
plaster sketch for the “ Africa,” which figures in the 
frieze of Mr. H. O. Houghton’s Library at Cambridge. 
The Colonial sideboard supports some good pieces 
of old silver; an old Dutch clock hangs by the win- 
dow —it was picked up at Dordrecht. All these things 
gain ten times their absolute value from the way in which 
they are grouped. Even the stained glass, which is of 
Mr. Smith’s own designing, adds a pleasing note to the 
general harmony which the owner, like a true artist, 


A CORNER IN 


has produced out of elements that in other hands would 
be discordant. The room is, in short, rather what, in 
the country, would be called a living room than a con- 


‘ventional dining-room. People,are not expected to 


march ‘out of it into a formal drawing-room as soon as 
they have«done feeding. The whole evening may be 
spent here, and well spent, in company with souvenirs 
of travel, paintings by well-known artists, memorials of 
obsolete fashions, bits of curious handiwork, any one of 
which may start a pleasant train of thought, and all of 
which are sure, at least, to keep the eye amused. 


ILLUMINATED FURNITURE, 


THE examples of painted furniture which have been 
preserved from the Middle Ages, notably the interesting 
armoires in the cathedrals of Bayeux and Laon, in 
France, dispose us to believe that a revival of the art of 
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illuminating furniture, which appears to have been com- 
monly practised during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, would afford a wide field for the taste and 
skill of amateur decorators, and add many beautiful 
and striking articles of furniture to their homes.. In the 
hope of instituting a revival of this all but lost art, we 
venture to direct attention to it by giving a design for a 
composite cabinet, accompanied by a few particulars of 
its construction and directions for its illumination. 

The cabinet can be constructed of yellow pine or 
other wood by. a joiner of ordinary skill. It is entirely 
devoid of mouldings or carving except in the small roofs 
of the side portions, and here both are of the simplest 
character. It is only necessary that perfectly seasoned 
wood should be used, and that the work should be put 
together in the most substantial manner, so as to avoid 
opening joints and cracks, which would destroy the 
beauty of the painting. 


Immediately the woodwork is finished, the entire sur- 
face, outside and inside, should be painted with four 
coats of the best white lead oil paint, carefully rubbed 
to a smooth surface. This purely mechanical portion 
of the work had best be done)by a practical painter, as 
a good deal depends on the manner in which the ground- 
ing is finished. 

As the decorative painting or illuminating is a matter 
which almost entirely depends upon the skill and taste 
of the artist who undertakes it, it is impossible to do 
more than give the simplest hints and directions liere. 
We shall confine our remarks to the decoration of the 
cabinet illustrated on another page. 

The lower portion of the cabinet is a cupboard having 
perfectly flat ends and two twofold doors in front. These 
doors have plain, broad styles and small openings for 
the reception of painted panels or tiles, and are hung 
with wrought-iron strap-hinges ; the surfaces indicated 
to be suggestive of 
masonry, and those 
which extend round 
the cupboard, be- 
tween the horizontal 
strap-hinges, are to 
be either matt gild- 
ed or painted gold 
color. The decora- 
tions upon this 
ground are to be as 
indicated, executed 
in dark, low-toned 
colors. 

The upper and 
lower portions of the 
doors and ends im- 
mediately above and 
below the hinges are 
to be painted with 
cold blue and terra- 
cotta red alternately. 
The colors may be 
counterchanged 
thus : if one door has 
its lower part red and 
its upper part blue, 
the adjoining door 
will have its lower 
payt blue and its up- 
per part red, and so 
on. The ornamenta- 
tion-in all cases 
should be carried out 
in this same manner. 
Here, as in every 
other part of the cabi- 
net, it is to be of such 
acharacter that it can 
be executed either by 
stencilling or brush- 
work, as may be pre- 
ferred. The hinges 
may be left plain 
black, or relieved 
with gold or red. 
The whole of the 
narrow bands form- 
ing the _ horizontal 
constructional lines 
of the cabinet are to 
be painted as shown, 
having the pateras 
(the circular ornaments) at intervals in gold and effec- 
tive colors, 

The lower part of the cabinet, comprising an escritoire 
and two bric-a-brac cupboards, is to be decorated in the 
manner indicated; the front of the writing-table to be 
panelled and decorated to match the doors below. The 
doors and side frames of the bric-a-brac cupboards 
which carry the bevelled plate glass may be of ebonized 
or plain painted wood. ‘The hinges and locks should be 
of wrought iron. 

The lowest part of the cabinet, which comprises three 
bric-a-brac cupboards, is to be treated similarly to the 
others in all essentials. 

The upper part has only its centre portion carried 
up, forming a book cupboard, with doors decorated 
as shown, and hung with iron strap hinges. The side 
wings are covered with shingled roofs, painted in 
alternate bands of coid blue and green; the cresting 
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should be carried out in dull red, and the finials in gold 
hatched with black. 

Before closing these brief remarks, attention may be 
drawn to the manner of finishing the gilded and 
other portions of the design. After the gold leaf has 
been carefully and solidly laid on with gold size, it 
should be protected with a coat of fine copal varnish. 
When this is quite dry, the patterns should be stencilled 
or painted on it and on the colored grounds throughout 
the cabinet. If avery durable result is aimed at, the 
whole work should receive two coats of fine, hard-drying, 
colorless carriage varnish, rubbed down when perfectly 
hard with putty powder and fine rotten-stone and raw 
linseed-oil applied with thick felt pads, until a smooth, 
metallic-looking surface is obtained. The effect of this 
method of polish- 
ing the gold, and 
decorations gen- 
erally, is most sat- 
isfactory, and is 
quite worth the 
time involved. 
When gold is not 
used, however, 
the whole cabinet 
may be left with- 
out varnish, the 
painting being fin- 
ished egg-shell or 
matt, as preferred. 

Enough has 
been said to indi- 
cate the interest- 
ing field which 
such a high class 
and artistic system 
of decorated fur- 
niture opens up 
to the painstaking 
amateur. There- 
sults obtained 
should well repay 
one for the pains 
taken. 

W. J. AUDSLEY. 


A VIOLET 
ROOM which has 
recently been fit- 
ted in a London 
house is described 
as follows: “It 
has the wood- 
work and furni- 
ture all in white 
enamel. The wall 
paper has a de- 
sign of violets on 
a white ground, 
with a deep frieze 
of purple clema- 
tis. Chintz hang- 
ings at windows 
and doorways 
show the wistaria 
blossom, and the 
bed is draped with 
violet silk, elabo- 
rately embroider- 
ed with the same 
purple flowers. 
Purple velours is 
used for uphol- 
stering the divan, which is heaped with pillows in white, 
and white and heliotrope combined, and the dress- 
ing-table is draped like the bed, with the soft violet silk. 
All the linen covers and toilet mats are dotted with tiny 
purple blossoms, wrought with the needle in silks. A 
large carpet rug, with a very light ground, covers the 
centre of the floor, and this is supplemented with white 
goatskin rugs, placed wherever they are needed.” 


In rough carving of exterior woodwork, a great deal 
may be done with asmalladze. It is admirable for shap- 
ing posts and beams, but may be used on large, flat sur- 
faces. Thedesign, which should be simple, may be incised 
with the sharp corner of the tool, and the line thus made 
may be chipped into from the outside ; or the background 
may be all chipped away, leaving the design in flat relief, 


DECORATIVE PAINTING IN WAX. 


SoME of the very old processes for mural decoration 
might well be reintroduced into use to-day. Such is the 
ancient manner of painting in wax; the colors, in 
powders, being mixed with melted wax and a little resin 
and applied to the plastered wall or to wooden panels in 
flat tints, with a hot iron spatula. A tone laid, the out- 
line was incised in it with the sharp end of the tool ; and 
the part of the layer of color lying outside of the outline 
was scraped off with the flat end which had been used 
to spread it. Such work participates in the nature of 
sculpture. If the colors be laid upon colored plaster it 
has all the effect of sgraffito work, while it is much 
easier of execution. Interior details, such as_ the 


VIEW OF THE SMOKING-ROOM IN THE HOME OF MR. F. HOPKINSON SMITH. 


features in a full view of a face, are of course drawn in 
incised lines, and the color of the ground showing 
through is of much importance. Theearliest specimens 
of Greek wall painting are in this manner; and the 
essential elements of the process, incisions in and scrap- 
ing off of a uniform layer of color, are also those of the 
earliest ceramic paintings. We may add that the Jrocess 
of wood-engraving is also very much the same, and 
that decorative wood-cuts of the old school, enlarged by 
solar printing, will furnish patterns every way suitable to 
whoever may wish to practise this restored art. Another 
means of painting in wax which permits of the use of the 
brush, and consequently of modelling, is to make a mix- 
ture of gum-water and lime-water, in which, owing to 
the latter ingredient, the wax may be dissolved ; then 
adding the color, and painting, as with gouache (opaque 


water-colors). To make the color adhere firmly to the 
panel, stone,.or plaster on which it is applied, the latter 
is heated until the painting shows some signs of melting. 
Works so done before the Christian era have been re- 
covered in large numbers and in a perfect state of 
preservation, there being no sign whatever of any alter- 
ation of the colors. : 

IN making working drawings for woodwork to be 
carried out by a carpenter or cabinet-maker, the usual 
scale is one eighth of the full size. The way to proceed 
is to make first a rough sketch of the cupboard, cabinet, 
or other article desired, with its principal mouldings and 
other ornaments, attending to proportion and effect as 
well as to a useful disposition of the space ; and these 
most important 
matters settled, to 
go on to make ex- 
act drawings to 
scale of plan and 
elevations. The 
principal meas- 
urements can be 
taken from the 
rough sketch ; but 
in reckoning in- 
side measure- 
ments, it will be 
necessary to know 
the thickness of 
stuff to be used; 
and if machine 
mouldings are 
used as a finish, a 
knowledge of 
those obtainable 
must be had. 


IN making a 
working drawing, 
start with a hori- 

* zontal line for the 
floor line of the el- 
evations. Be care- 
ful in marking off 
the measurements 
(the length and 
breadth of the ar- 
ticle to be made) 
to reduce each to 
one eighth of the 
required size or in 
some other def- 
inite proportion, 
marking on the 
margin of the 
drawing the scale 
used. Special 
scales or rules are 
made for this pur- 
pose. But the 
amateur may wish 
to vary his scale 
often, because 
large and compli- 
cated articles re- 


quire to be drawn 
on a larger scale 
than small and 
simple ones. -The 
best instrument 
for him to use is 
what is known as a pair of “ proportional dividers.” 
These are a sort of compasses with a sliding joint, 
that can be fastened by a screw at any desired place. 
When opened, the distance between the points at one 
end will always bear the same proportion to the dis- 
tance between those at the other end; and this can 
be set at one eighth, one fourth, three fifths, or in 
any other ratio, Suppose that one has to mark off 
on a drawing to one-eighth scale a measurement of 
eighteen inches in the actual object, the joint of the 
dividers is set at the mark one eighth; it is opened 
at the longer end to the width of six inches (one third 
of eighteen) measured on an ordinary foot rule; and 
three times the distance between the points at the 
shorter end, marked down on the drawing, will give 
the correct reduction, 
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TREATMENT OF DESIGNS. 


“ MISCHIEVOUS KITTENS.” 


THis bright little study of kittens at play furnishes an 
agreeable variety in its arrangement from those of a similar char- 
acter previously published in The Art Amateur, and may be used 
either in connection with them, for decorative purposes, or it will 
form a complete picture in itself. 

If desired, the kittens may be enlarged to exactly twice the 
given size, by carefully doubling all the proportions. This will 
furnish good practice in more ways than one, and will bring the 
figures to a full life size. In doing this, the careful student will 
supplement his drawing of the details by observing them from 
nature, for almost every household will be able to supply a model 
of this character. 

O1L CoLors.—Secure the drawings in the usual manner with 
burnt sienna and turpentine, and usea fine brush. Ruba thin tone 
all over the dark kittens, and indicate the brown markings of the 
one on the right in the same manrer. For an oil painting, the 
tone of blue gray in the background should be extended to the 
edge of the canvas, while the earth color in the foreground 
may be carried out to the front line, leaving no part uncovered. 
A pretty shaped panel will be formed by cutting off one inch of the 
study at the top and bottom ; this, however, is a matter of taste. 

The oil colors used for the background are permanent blue. 
white, yellow ochre, light red, and raw umber. In the foreground 
a little more warmth may be given at the outer edges and in the 
shadows. For the local tone, mix yellow ochre, white, ivory 
black, and madder lake ; add a little permanent blue and light 
red in the shadows. Paint the background close around the out- 
line of the kittens, so that the fur may be dragged out over it 
with a dry brush while both tones are wet. 

The white kitten is painted at first with a general tone of warm, 
very light gray, and over this the high lights are touched in with- 
out blending. The darker shadows are then added, and the 
edges dragged together with a flat sable brush. This method is 
used in painting the darker kittens, but the markings must be dis- 
tinctly suggested in their proper form, and not all blended to- 
gether with the same touch, for the crispness of the fur must be 
preserved throughout. 

The gray kitten on the right is painted with raw umber, yel- 
low ochre, burnt sienna and ivory black ; a little permanent blue 
and madder lake are added in the softer half tints, and also in 
theeyes. The lighter touches of blue seen in the eyes of the 
white kittens may be painted with antwerp blue, cadmium, 
white, madder lake, and a little ivory black. The same colors 
already given will serve for the white and gray kitten in the lower 
corner. To paint the reddish brown and yellow hair of the 
kitten at the left, mix a general tone with bone brown, yellow 
ochre, burnt sienna, and permanent blue ; add a little ivoty black 
and white where needed. In the deeper touches a little madder 
lake may be used, while light cadmium will give the more brill- 
iant yellow lights. 

Touch in the red ribbon with vermilion, white, madder lake, 
and raw umber ; add a little black and light red for the shadow. 

WaATER-CoLorRs.—In painting these ‘* Mischievous Kittens” 
in water-colors either the transparent or opaque methods may 
be used, and the picture may be either enlarged or diminished. 
By reducing the whole design about one fourth, an attractive dec- 
oration for a fan is suggested ; it should be painted on slate gray 
or pale blue silk, This composition may easily be divided into 
two parts, and will thus serve for decorating any pair of small 
articles, 

The transparent water-colors needed -for both methods are as 
follows : For the background use cobalt, light red, sepia and yel- 
low ochre. The touch of the washes may be a little more irreg- 
ular at the edges, and the whole of the paper or material need 
not be entirely covered. 

For the yellow tone in the foreground, mix yellow ochre, lamp- 
black, and rose madder ; add light red and cobalt in the shadows. 
Touch in the blades of grass lightly with a thin wash of cobalt, 
cadmium, vermilion, and sepia. The gray tone for shading the 
white fur of the kittens should be kept high in key and warm in 
quality. Leave the paper clear for the lights, and wash in the 
shadows broadly with cobalt, yellow ochre, rose madder and 
lamp-black. In the warmer touches of the ears and nose a little 
cadmium, vermilion and sepia are used, and a little of this color 
may be washed between the claws and at the corners of the eyes. 
Wash in the blue ribbon with prussian blue, yellow ochre and 
raw umber ; add a touch of rose madder in the shadow. The 
gray fur of the two kittens at the right may be painted with 
sepia, a little cobalt, and light red ; add yellow ochre and a little 
rose madder in the shadows. These colors will serve for the 
brown kitten at the left, with the addition of burnt sienna and a 
touch of cadmium for the richer browns and yellows. Paint the 
ribbon with rose madder and yellow ochre, shaded with sepia 


- and lamp-black. Keep the. washes crisp, and take out the lights 


on the fur with a small brush and blotting-paper cut to a point. 
If the opaque method is preferred, add chinese white to the 
list of transparent colors given above, and use less water with the 
washes, 

PasTEL.—In this medium it will be easier to carry out the de- 
tails if the design is enlarged somewhat, especially if the student 
is not very familiar with the use of pastel. Make acareful draw- 
ing of the desired size, and when absolutely correct, transfer the 
outlines to the fine paper upon which the work is to be done. A 
good quality of velvet paper will be most satisfactory. Secure 
the outlines with a light reddish-gray crayon of medium hardness, 
and then proceéd to rub in the background. For this rub to- 
gether light blue, gray green and a little pale pink, following as 
nearly as possible the gradations of color shown in the background. 
Use soft crayons for the background, and rub them lightly together 
without blending too much. Put in the foreground in the same 
way, using pale yellow, vermilion, and light gray brown. Rub 
in the pink and yellow first, adding the darker parts afterward. 
Keep these tones crisp, and do not blend them until the whule 
paper is covered. 

For the white fur of the two kittens rub in a general tone of 
very pale yellow gray and add the lighter touches at the last; 
use a delicate yellow rubbed over light reddish brown in the 
sbadows, and add a little pale blue gray in the half tints. Usea 
light coral red hard crayon for the touches in nose, ears and paws. 
A pointed light blue with a dark gray hard crayon will serve for 
painting the eyes, and also the band of blue ribbon at the neck. 
In the reddish brown kitten to the left, the general effect of the 
markings may be rubbed in with two tones, one of light red and 
the other of gray brown. The highest touches of pale yellow are 
added with a soft crayon, and the darker points drawn carefully 
with a medium hard pastel of warm dark brown. Match the 
colors given in the study as carefully as possible throughout, and 
when the canvas or paper is all covered, rub the tones together 
softly with the little finger, modelling them thus until the proper 
effect is obtained. In finishing, go over the whole with hard 
pointed crayons of the required color, strengthening the shadows, 
and perfecting details. Add, last of all, the final touches of high 
lights, wherever needed, with the soft crayons. 


THE “ PANSIES” by Miss Patty Thum are fully de- 
scribed in her article on ‘‘ Flower Painting in Oil,’ given on 
another page. 


THE LILY CORNER-PIECE FOR EMBROIDERY. 


THIs design may be worked in altogether conventional 
colors, or it may be brought out with touches suggesting the 
natural lilies. In the first case it is a pretty siudy for white and 
green, that combination soft in tone and in harmony with almost 
any color surrounding. Supposing the ground to be white linen, 
the study, being simple in drawing, will be most effective on that 
simple material if worked in a broad way. White, relieved by 
the lighter shades of nile green, may be used for the blossoms, 
and olive shades for the leaves and stems. On the other hand, 
with the leaves worked in the olive shades, the blossoms may be 
light yellow or pink, with deeper yellow in the centres. 

The design, if used on lawn, should be worked for the most part 
with a single thread ; but, being rather heavy, it is more suitable 
for heavy linen, on which a double thread should be used. A 
no. 7 crewel needle or ordinary sewing needle carries a double 
thread best. 

The first work to be done is the outlining of the veins of the 
leaves and petals and the stems. The deepest shades should be 
used for this in olive and in nile green—the latter single thread 
—the deepest shade in those petals in perspective. 

It is better to finish the outlining of the entire piece before the 
closer work is commenced, as in this way the embroidery escapes 
some handling, and this is most necessary for the preservation of 
the gloss and freshness of the silk. 

The blossoms are next to be worked, as they lie in front of the 
leaves, which can be carried up to the petals more successfully 
than the flowers can be imposed upon them. This work is ‘‘ long 
and short stitch,” which is in reality an alternate long and short 
stitch laid parallel. 

The circles indicating the depth of the corollas are the first 
points to be brought out ; then the petals can be the better worked 
up or down, as the case may be, to their line. These circles are 
worked long and short on the upper edge, slanting toward the 
centre, becoming very short at the sides, and merging into outline 
on the front edge. The pistil may be disregarded in the working 
of the corolla circle, and afterward worked over it. This is an 
easier way in this kind of embroidery than working around it, 
which requires some skill and perfect accuracy in the direction of 
the stitches. These centres, being completed in the deepest shade, 
the petals should then be bordered long and short, white and the 
three light shades of the nile green being used according to the 
requirements of the perspective. 

The direction of the veins is almost always, and especially in 
this design, a safe guide for the slant of the stitches in the petals. 
These stitches, if produced, should pass through the centre of the 
flower. This last sentence, in a word, answers almost every 
question which can be asked about the slant of the stitches in the 
petals, with the exception of the upper edges of the foreshortened 
petals, which are best expressed by the continuation of their out- 
lined veins. The rolling edges of the petals of the half-open 
flowers should be raised by long horizontal stitches, over which 
regular stitches should be placed at right angles. 

Lastly, the leavesshould be embroidered, their stitches com- 
mencing at the apex parallel with the vein and making an increas- 
ing acute angle with the v_in until the base is reached. Where 
the leaves turn over, the stitches on the under sections should be 
slanted at an exactly opposite angle to the upper section. 

The length of the stitches at their greatest distance from the 
centre may be about two thirds the entire petal, growing shorter 
at the sides ; in the leaves about two thirds the half section. The 
short stitches should be about one half the length of the long 
ones, but they should be irregular in length on their inner edge, 
though the beauty of the outline depends upon their being abso- 
lutely regular on the outeredge. The length of the stitches in 
the half-open blossoms should be about the same, even though 
proportionally they cover less of the petal. The petals in these 
flowers showing the depth of the corolla on the outside will need 
to be bordered in the usual long and short, slanting just a little 7» 
of the parallel of the outline. 

If these directions are followed the work will be very true, and 
what is called “effectiveness” is much more likely to appear 
through a few truthful stitches than in many piled up without 
regard to the laws of harmony between lines and curves, without 
which there can be no real beauty in embroidery. ° 

This harmony is best illustrated by the direction of the lines i 
the texture of flowers and leaves. he laws which govern their 
beauty in form are the keynotes to their successfu) portrayal in 
fibre material, which is so much less plastic than the pigments. 


MONOGRAMS FOR EMBROIDERY. 


THE letters are too heavy to be embroidered in the 
French laid work unless they are to be used for coarse work on 
coarse material. For those who thoroughly understand the use 
of the satin stitch they are graceful designs, capable of being 
wrought with lovely colors in this way ; but a much simpler way 
—S suggested for working them. 

ith the ground material stretched firmly in a frame or hoop, 
the little finishing scrolls, having been brought out in long and 
short stitches, with a few stitches in the deepest shade under them 
to show their perspective, cover the sections of the letters with 
stitches in a double thread as long as possible, running parallel 
with the outline and placed very evenly. These stitches will of 
necessity be shorter on the curved sections, but must be kept as 
much as possible even with the outline. If they leave the outline 
a little, they can be drawn back by the next work to be described. 
Piling the stitches one over the other must be avoided ; the idea 
is to thake the surface smooth. If the work is kept tight, these 
stitches will hold their place until firmly cross-barred with stitches 
from side to side of the outline. One thread of sewing silk of a 
color in contrast to the first work should be used forthis. Yellow 
filo-floss crossed with red sewing silk will give a rich effect, al- 
though, of course, the shade of the material on which the letters 
are worked must determine the colors to be used. 

The letters, having been covered and cross-barred, the second 
set of cross-lines, at right angle with the first, have a surface of 
tiny squares an eighth or sixteenth of an inch on their sides, 
Now, where these threads cross, a couching stitch should fasten 
them down. 

The slant of these cross-bars may be varied in many ways, form- 


ing pretty little diagrams, as the taste of the worker may suggest. 
It is in such instances as these that much originality may be 
shown. 

Letters worked in this way may be raised by covering them 
first in working cotton with stitches at an opposite angle from 
the silk covering designed to follow. 


DESSERT PLATES (BUTTERNUTS). 


SKETCH or trace the design, and secure it by going 
over it with India ink. Then, if these plates are to be tinted, 
wash in the colored background and pad it evenly and smooth. 
Before drying thoroughly, wipe out all the color that has en- 
croached upon the design. Suggestions as to suitable tints were 
given in our March number. 

The butternut is a very dark brown, with a rough, hard shell. 
Use brown 3, shade with brown 4, and use black brown in 
the deepest accents. For the leaves use chrome green (medium) 
and yellow-for-mixing, with which almost every variety and 
shade of green deSirable may be obtained. Shade with brown 
green, with a touch here and there of dark green no. 7. The 
branches are a dull brown, with a cool gray for the lightest part. 
Plates with coiored backgrounds should have two firings. 


HERALDIC CUP AND SAUCER. 
TuHIs graceful design of Mr. W. J. Audsley shows a 


pleasing way of introducing coats-of-arms into china decoration. 
The sprays of leaves are not heraldic, but they serve to break up 
the spotty effect that a mere coat-of-arms always has when placed 
alone on an expanse of white china. If the coat-of-arms is of 
sombre coloring, a richer spray of flowers and leaves should be 
adopted ; but where the arms are rich in color, a spray of autumnal 
leaves, as in our design, looks chaste and appropriate. Much must 
be left to the skill and taste of the artist as to elaborating designs 
of this class. 


TRAY IN PERSIAN STYLE. 


THE tray shown on the last page of our rs 
ment sheets is intended to hold a china téte-a-téte set. he 
ornament is pure Persian. The border is executed on a solid 
background of color; black, brown, blue, green, or any other 
color the artist may prefer can be used. The parts cross-lined 
represent gold, and the round dots on the margin can either be 
omitted or put in in raised jewel work before the final firing. 
The foliage and stems are painted in shaded greens, and the 
flowers in rich colors harmonizing with the ground color, and as 
varied as possible. Persian art gives ample scope for rich com- 
binations of color, and the artist rare opportunities for studying 
design and harmonious arrangements of color, as he is not tied 
down to nature. 


THE GAME PLATE and the first of the Fish Service, 
by Mr. Volkmar, are described under ‘* China Painting.” 


THE ILLUSTRATOR. 


HINTS SUGGESTED BY NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In looking over The Century for April we find various 
illustrations which, for purposes of comparison, should prove in- 
structive to the student. Commencing upon page 860 is a series 
of five drawings by that veteran illustrator, Harry Fenn, which 
have been cut by four different engravers. For correct technique 
and arrangement of composition this artist’s work can hardly be 
surpassed. The handling of his masses is done with such 
thorough knowledge that it might almost be called scientific ; 
yet with all its correctness there is a certain lack of refinement, 
caused by his exaggerated contrasts. Although his light and 
shade is well arranged, the dark masses lack air, and the light 
masses would be vastly improved by “‘ graying.” Sudden con- 
trasts must always produce metallic effects. The student could 
not have a better illustration of what is lacking in Mr. Fenn’s 
work than by contrasting it with the series of drawings by 
André Castaigne, entitled ‘‘ From the Old World to the New.” 
In these there are no such strong oppositions of black and 
white, but the light is admirably diffused through all his work. 
The last of the series, ‘‘ The Land of Promise,” more especially, 
is very instructive for its successful all light treatment. By mak- 
ing this comparison we do not want to extol Castaigne, but only 
to show how 4a little more air quality in the shadows would vast- 
ly improve the work of Mr. Fenn. In justice to the latter, how- 
ever, we hasten to add that, while Mr. Fenn's drawings have been 
interpreted by various engravers on wood, those of Castaigne 
have been reproduced in fac-simile by the half-tone process. 

As a specimen of fine engraving we have ‘‘ The Churner” uo 
on page gog, in which the rich and luminous quality of Millet’s 
work has been delightfully interpreted. 

In ‘* Harper's” for April, for the student in illustrating, 
nothing is more interesting for comparison than the drawings 
by Mr. Abbey for ‘‘ The Winter's Tale,”’ and those by Mr. Du 
Maurier for his own story, ‘‘ Trilby.”’ The originals in both 
cases were made in pen-and ink, but those of the latter have been 
engraved in fac-simile on wood, whi'e the former have been re- 
produced directly by the photo-engraving process. At a first 
glance, noting its greater richness in ‘* color,’’ one would be in- 
clined to exclaim : ‘‘ How much more satisfactory, after all, is 
the good old-fashioned wood-cut !" But that conclusion, in this 
instance at least, would be unfair; for the scratchiness in line, 
which, in reproduction, often mars the effect of Mr. Abbey's beau- 
tiful drawings, is due to the extraordinary size of the original car- 
toons. That good “ color” can be got from his pen work is evident 
from the fine example on page 714, although a close examination 
shows that even here the roulette has been used very freely in the 
grays. But look at the drawing opposite—*‘ The Oracle Defied”’ 
—and note the extraordinary variations of ‘‘ color” distributed 
through its twenty squareinches. It is not fair, though, to con- 
sider this as pen-work. It is a masterpiece of engraving on 
metal ; nearly all the effect of color has been obtained by the 
roulette: For instance, the gray background tint that sets off so 
effectively the statue on the pedestal was, probably, in the first 
proof from Mr. Abbey’s drawing, as black even as the foliage of 
the trees swaying against the angry sky. Artistic in result as is 
this highly dramatic little picture, we cannot too strongly caution 
the young illustrator against taking it as a mode! in learning to 
draw in penand ink. It violates nearly every rule of technique. 
The handwork on this ‘‘ process” block must have cost in time 
and money the equivalent of a fine wood-engraving of the same 
subject. 

The most instructive examples in “ Scribner's” for April are 
those illustrating ‘‘ The Farmers in the South ;’’ they are by 
A. B. Frost. His main success lies in the careful study of ex- 
pression in his faces. The composition of his figures is not so 
happy, but the details are carefully drawn. Mr. Frost is most 
successful in his pen-and-ink work. All the plates in this series 
are ** process” reproductions, and very excelient they are. That 
on page 399 is from a pencil or crayon sketch ; on page qo2 and 
404 we have admirable specimens of pen andink. The others 
are done in *‘ half-tone” from wash drawings. 
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BOOKS OLD AND NEW. 


AN EXHIBITION OF MODERN BINDINGS, 


At the Grolier Club, a very interesting collection of 
commercial book-bindings was shown early in April. It includ- 
ed aconsiderable number of French and German bindings as 
well as English and American, but the artistic interest of the dis- 

ay was almost entirely confined to the two latter sections, 

me of the French paper bindings printed in colors by chromo- 
lithography were excellent ; but the great majority of the cloth 
bindings, both French and German, were in very poor taste, Of 
the English work, two classes were particularly noticeable. 
Paper bindings to children’s books, mostly published by Rout- 
ledge & Co., and designed by such artists as R. Caldecott, Wal-~ 
ter Crane, and Kate Greenaway were, asa rule, very good. We 
would mention as an example *‘ Robert Caldecott’s Collection of 
Pictures and Songs,” with a design of boys on horseback carry- 
ing banners in black, white, and red. Walter Crane and Kate 
Greenaway use paler and more broken tints, olives, browns, and 
dull purples ; but all these artists understand how to bring color 
against color in larger and smaller masses, so as to secure much 
variety with but a few printings. Another class of English bind- 
ings that is worthy of attention is that which is now most often 
used for limited editions, bindings mostly of a rough linen can- 
vas decorated with but a few fillets and a device in the centre in 
gold, In these the effect depends wholly on choice of tint and 
on proportions, The best example was ‘‘ Underneath the 
Bough,” by Michael Field, which had a light gray cover stamped 
with a device of two wreaths and a thyrsus, with two narrow fil- 
lets for border, and it was remarkable only for its studied and 
graceful proportions, Macmillan & Co. had some more es 
covers in blue cloth nearly covered with floral designs in gold, 
very rich and effective. An edition of Irving’s “ Sleepy Hol- 
low,” with a design of poppies, was one of the best. Among 
American publishers, the Century Co, only keeps pretty strictly 
to a distinct style of binding, using little else than white vellum 
and gold. Sometimes another material, as canvas or leather, 
tinted brown or olive, is substituted for the vellum, but not 
often. Two exceptions are ‘‘ Play in Provence,” by Joseph 
Pennell, in buff linen, with some of the illustrations out of the 
text printed in black upon it, and lettering in red, and “ Lady 
Jane,’’ by Mrs. Jamieson, in ‘‘ half binding’’ of white, cloth and 
gray paper, with a wreath and wand in red and gold carried over 
both back and side. This plan of carrying the design across all 
parts of the cover is getting to be common, but will probably re- 
main in favor for but a shorttime. An extreme example was 
an edition of ‘‘ Laboulaye’s Last Fairy Tales,” with a huge green 
lotus leaf wrapped around the cover, the lettering appearing 
through rough holes, supposed to have been eaten away yf berg 
and a little fairy sitting disconsolately in one corner. his is 
published by Harper & Bros. Another novelty was the effective 
use of colored bronzes in the petals of a chrysanthemum on the 
cover of ‘*The Translation of a Savage,” by Gilbert Parker, 
published by D. Appleton & Co. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
showed Walter Crane’s harmoniously colored designs from Haw- 
thorne’s ‘‘ Wonder Book” and Mrs. Deland’s ‘*‘ Old Garden,” 
and F. Hopkinson Smith’s handsome cover to his own book, 
‘*Well-Worn Roads.” Mr. Smith keeps usually, though not 
strictly, to a particular class of design. His books are generally 
large, and on the broad side of the cover he commonly introduces 
a plaque of lettering, with a rich Renaissance border in gold. 
The display included a selection of the brass stamps from which 
cloth covers are printed, one of the original designs, which are 
almost always changed a little in the engraving, and a case full 
of old cloth bindings of no artistic merit. There was but one 
example of the padded cover, a monstrosity which it is to be 
hoped. no one of reviving. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE RELICS. 


THE LIGNEROLLES LIBRARY, recently sold at auc- 
tion in Paris, was formed by the Count of that historic name, 
who died last year; he was a descendant of the Lignerolles who 
was one of the comrades of Henri Quatre. Throughout the 
book world he was known as a great bibliophile, and as he lived 
to be more than seventy years old, and devoted nearly all his 
time and his fortune to improving his library, when the catalogue 
of his treasures appeared it was found to contain some very 
precious books and illuminated manuscripts, Especially notable 
among the former was the ‘‘ Office de la Semaine Sainte’’ pre- 
sented by Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette to the unfortunate 
Princesse de Lamballe, whose unselfish devotion to the royal 
family, as we ali know, cost her her beautiful head. The Count 
de Lignerolles many years ago paid 2coo francs for this dainty 
volume, and now it has been sold for 30,000 francs ; Ferdinand 
de Rothschild, of London, it is supposed, is the buyer. On the 
fly-leaf appears the following inscription in the handwriting of 
the King: ‘‘ Madame my cousin, to-day is your birthday. Ther 
you to accept this book, which came to me from my mother, in 
which I learned to pray God. I pray to Him for you. He 
blesses your virtues’”—signed ‘‘ Louis.” Beneath these lines 
area few more in the hand of Marie Antoinette: ‘* My dear 
heart, I also will speak to you of my utter friendship on this 
occasion. I come after the King, but I am in the same rank in 
my friendship for you. Mychildren also love you. We all pray 
to God on our knees for your happiness. The children know 
well, my dear Lamballe, that you like to look upon them as if 
they were your own, and you are in their prayers as well as in 
their hearts.’’ There is also in the book a long autograph letter 
from Marie Antoinette to Madame de Lamballe consoling her 
on her mother’s death, and there are a few lines from the King. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


PORTRAIT AND FIGURE PAINTING, by Mr. Frank 
Fowler, is the first of a series of ‘‘ The Art Amateur Handbooks,” 
which will include much of the valuable practical essays that have 
appeared in The Art Amateur. Mr. 
Fowler, as many of our readers are 
aware, not only thoroughly understands 
his subject, but has the gift of a charm- 
ing style, and provides delightful as 
well as instructive reading. e begins 
with a few well-chosen words on the 
importance of ‘figure painting as a 
means of instruction in art, and in his 
introductory chapter gives a full palette 
of colors and suggestions for the study 
of a simple head, which are elaborated 
in the following chapter. He makes a 
listinction between such study and por- 
trait painting proper, the value of the 
latter often depending on fine and sub- 
tle indications which wouid be out of 
place in a simple study. But the 
student is brought forward rapidly to 
this more advanced phase of his work, 
and in chapters on ‘* Modeliing,” ‘‘Col- 
or,”’ “ Accessories,” ‘* Expression,”’ 
and “Composition” he is taught how 


to secure an effective likeness that BOOK-PLATES 
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shall be at the same time a picture. In Part II. Mr. Fowier 

to the study of the figure, and, avoiding needless repe- 
tition, puts his instructions into five chapters on the general 
aspect of the study, on ‘‘ The Planes,” ‘‘ Modelling and Construc- 


BOOK-PLATE OF MR. WILLIAM ASHMEAD COURTENAY. 


tion,”’ Color,” and ‘‘Composition.”” The three color studies 
which were given with the papers in The Art Amateur are insert- 
ed as illustrations in the book. The first shows a female head 
drawn on the canvas in charcoal and fixed with a transparent tone 
of black and burnt sienna in turpentine. The second shows the 
same head carried forward to the next stage, the colors laid in, 
the planes well established, and the modelling already vigorous 
and expressive. The thiri, which is utilized as frontispiece to the 
volume, shows the completed work, all those smaller touches 
having been added which define the forms of the features, denote 
the nature of the complexion, and give life and character to the 
portrait. These plates are admirably adapted as models to be 
copied, but their greatest value will be, in connection with the 
text, in showing the student how to proceed about painting a 
portrait from life. The book is beautifully printed, andis service- 
ably bound in cloth, (Cassell Publishing Co., $2.) 


THE VENETIAN PAINTERS OF THE RENAISSANCE, 
by Bernhard Berenson, isa short history of Venetian painting, 
which aims to bring out particularly its early relation to the 
Church and later to Renaissance ideas of life, with a glance at the 
influence which it has exerted through Velasquez and other 
seventeenth-century artists on modern painting. It is a rapid 
glance over the whole field, preliminary, as we take it, to more 
detailed studies of particular artists, one of which studies, on Lo- 
renzo Lotto, is announced as in course of preparation. It is fol- 
lowed by a serviceable ‘‘ Index to the Works of the Principal Ve- 
netian Painters,” giving the present location of the known works 
of each—a list, the author assures us, which has not been compiled 
from official catalogues. The frontispiece is a reproduction of 
Giorgione's# ‘‘ Shepherd” at Hampton Court. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, $1.25.) 


ART IN THEORY, by.Professor G. L. Raymond, of 
Princeton, is an endeavor to explairrall the fine arts as representa- 
tive both of the natural world and of ideas in such a way as to 
convey an impression of beauty. Much of the book is given to 
showing just how and in what degree the arts represent nature 
and the ideal, the author’s main point being that they can convey 
or rather suggest ideas only through imitations of nature, and 
can imitate nature in no other way than by idealizing it. His 
principal difficulty is in showing that imitation of nature is essen- 
tial in architecture and in music. It does not seem to us that he 
has fairly overcome it. Whether the prehistoric beginnings of 
architecture were imitative or not, no architect now thinks of de- 
signing a house after the model of a cavern. Professor Ray- 
mond distinguishes the fine arts from the lower by saying that the 
aim of the former is to represent beauty. He is thus obliged to 
offer a definition of beauty, and he defines it as a complex har- 
mony of effects. In this he takesa step beyond most former defi- 
nitions in requiring complexity as well as harmony. But, re- 
turning to the contrast between the inner and the outer world, he 
appears to make that essential, while in reality it is the diminu- 
tion of that contrast and the appearance of a substantial agree- 
ment between them which is essential, at least in those arts that 
are in any marked degree imitative. His argument is by no 
means easy to follow, as he goes into all sorts of side issues and 
questions of mode degree, and endeavors, at the same time, 
to keep in touch with larger questions than those which properly 
belong to his subject. His book, however, is only one of an un- 
finished series, and it may be that when all that he has to say is 
before us we shall find reason where at present we can see only 
confusion. The reader will do well, if he takes up Professor 
Raymond’s “ Art in Theory,” to turn to the Appendix, in which 
will be found, more clearly and more briefly put than in the text, 
his ideas on beauty. Considering art as representative both of 
the actual world and of ideas, he finds himself obliged to limit 
the higher arts to the representation of the beautiful in both 
spheres. But in the more complete manifestations of beauty he 
finds the ideal and the actual present together, and he defines 
beauty as a complex harmony—in these cases of both sensations 
and associated ideas: His argument again is hard to follow, 
principally because he deems it necessary to measure each step 
of it several times over, thus fatiguing the reader’s attention to 
very little purpose. Hisnotion of harmony as ‘the putting of 
like with like” is incomplete, for it is just as essential that the 
things put together should be in some way unlike, otherwise the 
result would be monotony, not harmony. The mere putting to- 
gether of like effects, in no matter how complex a fashion, again, 
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does not produce beauty ; the effects must coalesce or fuse into a 
distinct general effect, That such fusions are determined by 
likeness only, or even by any known law of association, cannot be 
admitted, and we fear that we are as far from any satisfactory 
theory of beauty or of the fine arts as ever. Professor Raymond 
seems to admit this in some curious reflections on inspiration, 
the creative faculty, and on art. as expressive of unconscious 
-mental action. (Putnam, $1.75.)\ 


CHAPTERS ON GREEK DRESS, by Maria Milling- 
ton Evans, give on most points a sufficient account of the man- 
ner of Greek costume, both male and female, for artists’ use. 
The essential garment, the chiton, is one of the simplest articles 
of dress ever invented, and any one may make it for himself. He re- 
quires only a large rectangular piece of stuff—a blanket will do— 
and a few pins. The material is folded over at top to make a 
flap about a foot and a halfdeep. It is then doubled and passed 
around the wearer. It is fastened with pins on either slrouider, 
the open side of the garment being to the right, and the closed 
side, where a short sleeve is naturally formed, to the left. With 
this garment on a Spartan maiden would be fully dressed. Usu- 
ally, however, it was bound by a girdle about the waist ; the hang- 
ing ends of the flap at the right-hand side were fastened with 
pins to form a sleeve, and, if the garment was too long, it was 
— up through the girdle to ferm a second flap, hanging to the 

ips. The flap at the back was sometimes drawn over the head 
to form a hood. In figures of Minerva, the goddess is usually 
shown wearing the girdle over the outer flap. The Ionian chiton 
had the left side and sleeve sewn up. Thus, simple asthe garment 
is, it can be worn in a great variety of ways. The mantle worn 
over the chiton, or sometimes, by men, without it, was another 
large, square piece of stuff, wrapped around the body, from left 
to right, and brought over or under the right shoulder, according 
to whether the wearer wanted his right arm free or not. But 
this also was worn in many different ways. Women frequeritly 
wore it over the head, and men, when actively engaged, made it 
into a twisted scarf, which was worn around the waist or slung 
over the shoulder. But working people generally dispensed with 
it. and wore only the short chiton. Mrs. Evans goes into the 
question of the Homeric costumes in her first chapter, inclining 
to the opinion that they differed little from that above described, 
except that the mantle was more often worn shawl-wise over both 
shoulders, She also examines the statues of Athenian women of 
the period before the Persian wars, lately found on the Acropolis, 
with about the same result. As to the crinkled material shown 
on these statues, she seems to think it either a kind of crépe or of 
knitted stuff; but the small folds were probably produced in 
much the same way as they are by sculptors at the present day. 
The latter put a lot of their wet modelling clay into the cloth, 
wring it, and let it drv. When disengaged of the clay, the cloth 
retains the small folds made in it by the wringing. As the an- 
cient cdstumes were usually cleaned with Fuller’s earth, the 
crinkled folds in the cases referred to may have been of the same 
kind. The book is fully illustrated from coins, terra cottas, and 
vase paintings, (Macmillan & Co., $2.) 


THE ORTHOEPIST is a very serviceable little manual 
of pronunciation compiled by Alfred Ayres. The present re- 
cently revised edition contains some four thousand five hundred 
carefully selected words, including (very wisely, we think) a 
considerable number of the names of foreign authors, artists, 
etc., that are often mispronounced. 

Occasionally the author has ventured an impression of his own 
where the leading authorities are at variance, and we gladly note 
the insertion of a timely plea for recognition of the consonant y 
in the pronunciation of ‘*had you,” ‘‘don’t you,” etc. The 
given pronunciation of many foreign words, however, are open 
to criticism, as ‘‘’cello”’ and ‘‘ nuncio,” for instance,'where Eng- 
lish and Italian standards are equally disregarded in rendering 
¢ **sh” instead of ‘‘ch’’—the usual form, according to the best 
usage, not to mention that of the original tongue. (D. Appleton 
& Co., $1.25.) 


THE CURB OF HONOR, by M. Betham-Edwards, is 
the thoughtful and sympathetic study of a complex individu- 
ality. Rollo Rugden, a middle-aged Englishman of noble in- 
tellectual endowments, although slightly deformed in person, 
finds himself falling in love with Eldred Eden, his young and 
beautiful ward. Though tortured at times by the racking pains of 
an incurable malady,he is to his friends ever gay, brilliant, cynical, 
careless, and true as stcel. Actuated throughout by a lofty ‘if 
mistaken sense of honor, Rugden succeeds in concealing his 
consuming passion for Eldred, even when she actually utters the 
trembling confession of her own love for him. The magnificent 
scenery of the Pyrenees furnishes an effective background for 
this forcible story. (J. Selwin Tait & Sons, $1.00.) 


LYNDELL SHERBURNE, a sequel to “Sherburne 


House,” by Amanda M. Douglas, suggests a revival of the Elsie 

Dinsmore type of immature heroine. Lyndell’s child-life is be- 

set by numerous thorns, such as an unkind aunt, who regards her 

as an interloper. The conclusion of the present volume indicates 

that half of Miss Sherburne’s life has not yet been told. Let us 

KY that brighter days are in store for her. (Dodd, Mead & 


ALL BuT ONE, TOLD BY THE FLOWERS, is a charm- 
ing volume of children’sstories. According to the quaint conceit 
of the preface, a certain little girl named Elsie one day opened a 
book of pressed flowers, when lo! each dried sheaf told her its 
own story in succession without the aid of print or picture, ex- 
cepting, however, the last, which was interrupted for some rea- 
son. At all events, Elsie told the whole series to her grandma, 
and that good old lady was wise enough to inform the publish- 
ers, who now request the reader under fourteen years to supply 
the missing tale and perhaps win a 
prize. The effective illustrations by 
various artists are admirably repr 
duced in color and in black an 
white. (Raphael Tuck & Sons, $1.) 


SPECIAL art school periodicals 
are multiplying. We are glad to note 
this; for not only do they stimulate 
* esprit de corps” among the students, 
but in many cases they afford capital 
practice for those who aspire to become 
illustrators and designers. ‘‘ The Ar- 
tist-Artisan Quarterly” is the latest 
publication of this kind, and it is one of 
the Best. Judging from the clever pen 
dtawings, initia! letters, and tail-pieces 
in the first number, we think that it will 
not be long before some of Mr. John 
Ward Stimson’s pupils will be gradu- 
ated with honors as professional illus- 
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VOR, 


BOOK-PLATES BY WILLIAM SHERBORN, 


No other artist of to-day of Mr. Sherborn’s promi- 
nence has designed and also engraved so many book-plates. 
With what admirable skill these have been done, all who visited 
his exhibition of Ex-Libris, engravings, and etchings at Kep- 
pel’s Gallery last winter will readily remember. From the cata- 
logue on that occa- 
sion we compile the 
following list of 
book-plates executed 

Mr. Sherborn. 

one but that made 

for Mr. S. P. Avery 
is American : 

1873: Book-plate 
of the artist. 

1880: G. W. Reid, 
F.S.A. (late Curator 
of the Print-Room, 
British Museum) ; 
Charles ‘Thomas Ar- 
nold. 

1884: Hugh, Duke 
of Westminster. 

1885 : General Vis- 
count Wolseley; 
Cyril Flower. 

1886: A. Bertram 
Freeman-M it ford, 
C.B.; the Duke of 
Northumberland 
(very rare); John Al- 
exander, Marquis of 
Bath ; Frederic Mor- 
rell. 

1887: The Right 
Honorable Charles 
Lindley, Viscount 
Halifax; Algernon 
George, Duke of 
Northumberland 
(rare). 

1888: Book-plate 
of the artist ; George 
and Rosalind How- 
ard. 


1889: Frederick 
Stibbert; Alfred 
Morrison (the emi- 
nent print-collector); 
Winifred, Duchess of 
Portland; Wemyss 
of Wemyss; he 
Marchese di Monta- 
gliari; William Rob- 
inson; Rhoda 
Broughton (the nov- 
elist); Sir Thomas 
North Dick Lauder ; 
William Morton 
Philips; Princess 

Mary of Cambridge, 
R. E. Brandt; 
Charles Davies Sher- 
born (the artist’s son) 
iy § early state, (4) proof on old paper, (c) book-plate, as used ; 
pa enry Longley, K.C.B.; Francis William Burton; S. s: 
oseph ; Augustus Wollaston Franks; Alice Jane Chetwode ; 
gee enry Doulton ; Katharine Corbet ; Henry Martin Gibbs ; 
“ Hermione ;” Charles Eamer Kempe ; The Honorable Frances 
G. Wolseley ; All Souls College, Oxford ; Samuel S. Joseph ; 
Lady Constance Battersea ; Mr. Cole. 

1893: Oswald Pryor Wardell- Yerburgh ; William Reyne 

Anson ; Alfred and Alice Gilbert ; Samuel P. Avery. 


ALMOST simultaneously with the transmission of Mr. 
Henry Ernest Wood’s communication identifying the anony- 
mous book-plates published in the March issue of The Art 
Amateur, and numbered 1, 4, and 5, the same information was 
forwarded from London by Mr. J. G. Bradford, but it reached 
us too late for acknowledgment in our April issue. 


OuR esteemed contributor, Mr. Henry Blackwell, the 
well-known bookbinder, is the subject of an appreciative article 
in The Philadelphia Sunday Dispatch, from which we make the 
following extract : ‘* He is the possessor of over 3000 book-plates, 
many of which are very scarce and valuable. In looking over 
this collection recently I noticed the book-plates of George W ash- 
ington and other noted men of the United States, as well as many 
titled Englishmen and distinguished literary men and statesmen 
of various nationalities. Mr. Blackwell possesses not only this 
unusually large collection of book-plates, but all the literature of 
this subject. This is more extensive than one would suppose, for 
there are lively and zealous societies devoted to this form of the 
collecting mania in England, Germany, and France, and under 
their auspices are published numerous handsome volumes. These, 
together with the books by private individuals on the subject, 
make up quite a library. One of the most curious phases of this 
species of collecting is the issue of a limited edition of large paper 
proofs of book-plates. It is strange to think of an 4dition de luxe 
of a book-plate, and yet that is exactly what Mr. Blackwell 
showed me. The owner of it was a great enthusiast, who had 
four or five book-plates of his own, and one of these he selected 
for a large paper issue. It is gotten up in the regular édition de 
luxe style, printed on a large sheet of special plate paper, some- 
times Japan paper, and has the signature of both the designer 
and the engraver, while down in the corner is printed, ‘ Special 
edition, 30 copies. This is number 20.’’’ The writer might 
have added—which is more important—that Mr. Blackwell has one 
of the finest libraries of Welsh books; for these he had the spe- 
cial plate designed which we reproduced recently. 


COLONIAL BOOK-PLATES, 


FAIRMAN ROGERS (of Connecticut ?), Date of plate 
about 1817. Style, ordinary armorial. 


GEORGE Livius (of Connecticut?). A plate of this 
century, in Chippendale style. 


JOHN MARSTON, Unknown. Plate signed by N. Hurd. 
Not mentioned in either Lichtenstein or Vermont lists. 


JACOB SARGEANT, a watchmaker of Hartford, Conn. ; 
date of plate about 1789. It is his own design and work ; witness 
the emblem of his trade—a clock for a crest. 


ROBERT SHIPPEN, of England. This is the same 
plate as was used by Edward Shippen, of Pennsylvania, excepting 
that Edward had the original name erased from the plate, and 
wrote in his own. Evidently this is the family plate of the 
Shippens. 


B iy LOWELL, Jr. Born in Newburyport, Mass. 
; died in Boston, 1840. A noted political writer and son of 
John Lowell, the well-known statesman. Chippendale plate. 
Signed by Annin & Smith, a firm of Boston engravers of some 
seventy years ago. 


FRANCIS FAUQUIER was colonial governor of Vir- 
ginia. Born about 1720; died in Virginia, March 3, 1768. Chip- 
pendale plate. This early American plate is not mentioned in 
either of thé published lists of Lichtenstein, Vermont, or Charles 
Dexter Allen. 


WILLIAMP. SMITH, A.M. This plate isa fine example 
of the Jacobean style. Signed by Thomas Johnston. Mr. Lich- 
tenstein, in his lists of early American plates, mentions the plate 
of a William P. Smith, A.M., New York, also a William P. 
Smith, of Pennsy!vania, signed ThomasJohnson. Evidently there 
issome error somewhere. Are these three plates the same? In- 
formation on the subject is wanting. This plate was probably 
made about 1735, and is possibly the earliest signed book-plate 
made in America. 


CHECK LIST OF AMERICAN BOOK-PLATES. 


COLLECTORS of early American book-plates know 
that it is very desirable to have, for purposes of comparison, 
access to some good list of examples in this department. But 
such lists as there are of this sort are very rare, and they are not 
comprehensive. I have therefore determined to prepare a new 
and, so far as may be, 
complete list, dating 
from the earliest speci- 
men to the year 1850, 
availing myself for this 
purpose of such in- 
formation on the sub- 
ject as already exists, 
and adding to it much 
that hitherto has been 
inaccessible. 

In the preparation of 
this CHECK LIST, ma- 
terial has been gathered 
from the excellent lists 
of heraldic dook-plates 
—the first on the sub- 
ject—compiled by Mr. 
R. C. Lichtenstein, of 
Boston, and published 
in The New England 
Historical and Genea 
logical Register; the 
very full list published 
in the supplement of the 
America Heraldica and 
edited by Mr. E. D. De 
Vermont ; the even full- 
er list (up to the letter 
F) compiled by Mr. 
Charles Dexter Allen 
and published in the 
English Journal of the 
Ex-Libris Society ; and 
the remarkably fine and 
unique proof collection 
of early New Yorkers 
(mostly the work of the 
elder Maverick), be- 
longing to The New 
York Historical Socie- 
ty. Iam also indebted 
for the use of the col- 
lections of Mr. G. W. 
Cram, Norwalk, Conn.; 
Mr. David McNeely 
Stauffer, New York; 
Mr. H. W. Bryant, 
Portland, Me.; Mr. H. 
F,. Sewall, New York 
(this was made some 
twenty years ago) ; Miss 
H. E. Brainerd, of New 
York, and others. I 
have likewise drawn 
from my own collec- 
tion. 

Plates will be de- 
scribed alphabetically. 
When they are ~ 
it will be so stated ; 
dated, they will be td “dated.” Otherwise, the dates will be 
given approximately. This method has not been attempted in 
any previous list. HENRY BLACKWELL. 


Abercrombie, James os 
Adams, Charles Francis... 


“ “ 


Agnew, James.. 


No, 12. 


No. 13. 


Information is wanted concerning the ownership of the book-plates given at the bottom of this page. Correspondents will 
please refer to them by the numbers attached to them. Subscribers desiring the identification of specimens in their collections 
will please consider themselves at liberty to use our columns for that purpose. 
us Jor reproduction, and they will be returned to the owners in as good condition as they reach us. 


No. 1 


Great care will be taken of plates entrusted to 


By thus presenting fac- 


No. tx. similes, we are confident that identification of unknown ex-libris will be much easier than by mere descriptions of the plates. No. 15. 
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Albany Society Library .. Dated t759.N. Y.......--. 


Alleghany College Library.1850 «..... 
Alsop, Richard .... 
American Academy of Arts 4 
and Scienées ...... .. Dated 1780. Mass......... 
Anderson, John (jchn 
written in ink) .. ...... A Anderson, 
Anderson, Alexander, ....1810 ....... 
Anonymous,” Maimgot 
Anthony, Henry B... ... 18 
Antill, Edward ... ...... N. 
Apprentices’ Library ......1820........ Mate Anderson. 
Archer, William ...... ob asad 
* William Powhaten.... de 
BA 8 
Assheton, Ralph ... ..... 
Robert .. -..... 
William........ 
Atkinson, Theodore ...... 


William King, .1 

Atlee, William Aug......178 
Atwood, Henry .- 
Austen, Robert. 


Baker, Joseph 


Samuel Latham............. 
Ball, Plamen .......... «. 
Baltimore Library Co..... 
Bancker, Alraham... .... 
Charlies N 


Banister, John...........- 
Barnes, Davi 
Barré, Isaac ..../..... 
Barrell, William...... .... 
Bartlett, John Russell . 

Barton, Wilham........ .. 1800 
Bartram, John .....:. .. 
Beatty, J.,M. D.. ....... 
Beck, Charles ......... 


Bedlow, William .... .....-.---- N.Y. 
Beecher, H[enry] W[ard].:850........ Conn......... 


Bell... 
Bentley, William 

Bere-ford, Richard . é 
Betton, Thomas forrest ..1840 


Betts, William........ ... 
Bigelow, Abijah........ ....... 
Blackly, Absalom.... .... ....... Maverick 
Bloomfield [Gen. Joseph]. 1785... .... J. Trenchard. 


Ir is gratifying to learn that our Ex-Libris depart- 
ment is appreciated in England. A prominent American mem- 
ber of the Ex-Libris Society writes : ‘‘ Several of my correspond- 
ents to whom I have sent copies of The Art Amateur speak very 
highly of your journal ; also the feature of ee 
plates is well liked and indeed suggested as worthy of being 
copied in our journal.” : 


OUT-DOOR SF ETCHING CLASSES. 


THE Summer School of Art at Round Lake this year 
will again be under the management of that excellent artist, Mr. 
Chester Loomis. ‘‘ Painting on china, tapestry painting, copying 
from paintings, prints or photographs, and mechanical drawing 
do noftform part of the course of instruction,” we are told in the 
circular before us. The methods of study will be those practised 
in the best schools of Paris, beginners drawing from the block and 
cast, those more advanced drawing or painting from nature— 
the figure, landscape, or still-life. The term will begin July 5th, 
and close August 1sth, the cost to each pupil being $18, unless 
in clubs, in which case it is less. Round Lake is a charming 
sketching ground, not far from Saratoga. Further particulars 
can be had by writing to Mr. Loomis, whose address is Engle- 
wood, N. J 


Mr. CARL HECKER, during the summer, will conduct 
his pupils on sketching excursions to Kingsbridge, Staten island, 
and New Jersey. 


THE SHINNECOCK HILLS ART SCHOOL (a branch 
of the Brooklyn Art School) held a very interesting exhibition at 
Sanchez’s, in West agd Street, of the summer work of pupils of 
Mr. William M, Chase. This consisted chiefly of sketches, 
although there were some finished pictures of remarkable techni- 
cal merit. The practicai side of laudscape painting is what is 
chiefiy aimed at in this school, and it must be conceded that this 
is well taught. In neariy all the examples shown one notes a 
genuine feeling for the facts of nature ; the poetry will come later 
to those who have not mistaken their vocation. Praise must 
especially be awarded to Mr. Charles F, Naegele and Miss Lydia 
Field Emmet. .Good work was also shown by Miss Elizabeth 
Strong, Mr. Howard Christy, Miss Elizabeth Curtis, Mr. Ernest 
Meyer, Mr, Charles E, Langley, and Mr. Addison T, Millar. 


SCHAUS has a fine impression of the etching by Le 
Couteux after Jules Dupré's ‘‘ Paturage,” just sold in the John 
Wolfe collection. 


THERE was an interesting exhibition at the residence 
of Mr. Van Oost and Miss Lily Marshall, in April, of their very 
artistic hammered and oxidized metal work. e: objects were 


of the same kind that attracted much favorable comment at The 
Worid’s Fair. Among the buyers were Mr. George Vanderbilt 
and Mrs, R, W. Gilder. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


HINTS FOR INTERIOR DECORA TION. 


H. P. S.—The cheapest and most effective way to 
get light and air through your hall in summer would be by sub- 
stituting (for your ‘‘ street door with side lights that are too nar- 
row to be of much use”) a double Dutch door. Have the lower 
half panelled and the upper half glazed. Such a door could be 
set up complete with all new hardware, butts, lock and so forth, 
for $35. If you must have a wrought-iron grill (over the glass 
in the upper half), it would cost from $50 to $65 more; but 
grills are seldom used in country houses. 


“ SUBSCRIBER,” Saratoga.~-(1) To repaint and re- 
paper your house throughout would cost quite $500, and that 
estimate is based on using inexpensive papers. To *‘cut out the 
cracks’ in the hard-finished walls and the ceilings would proba- 
bly come to $100 more, if they are as bad as you lead us to sup- 

(2) It would cost $200 to give the outside of the house 
two coats of paint. (3) There is no ‘‘easy way” that we can 


see for you to have an open fireplace in the room, without in-— 


curring considerable expense. Use a Franklin grate, which is 
the next best thing. To fit one in the bedroom complete would 
cost $50 to $55. (4) The house, being of wood and so old, you 
will probably never succeed in making it entirely weather-proof 
in winter, The settling of the building has doubtless caused 
the rifts between the floor and the skirting boards. In the 
rooms which have this defect, run a quarter-inch round moulding 
between the open floors andthebases. It will cost about $20. 


Str: I wish to decorate a room 13x22, to be used as 
library and living-room. The south front has two windows, and 
there is an alcove window on the west. Will you kindly suggest 
a practical scheme for treating the walls and woodwork—some- 
thing which will be artistic and not too expensive ? The wood- 
work is painted. 

The ceiling is eleven feet, the tops of doors and windows only 
Seven feet. This necessitates some way of apparently lessening 
the distance between the ceiling and the tops of the doors. 

The carpets to be used are in shades of brown, and there are 
draperies in yellows, browns, and old blues. 

Please keep in mind the limited skill of a country paper-hanger. 
I can send for material. L. E. H., Mitchell, S. D. 


Unless the alcove is separated by folding doors, carry the same 
scheme of color throughout. Your carpets and draperies being 
provided for in “ browns, yellows and old blues,”’ you need some 
warm ground in the wall treatment to set them off, and of rather 
a deep shade. We suggest a dado of a rich mahogany tint in 
plain cartridge paper, the same paper in a shade of old gold up 
to the frieze, which should be of a rich scroll pattern in gold and 
saffron. Ifthe ceiling is to. be papered, have a cream or pale straw, 
tinted ground with a delicate spray pattern in saffron, and bring 
it down eighteen inches on the walls to the upper frieze line. 
This will lessen the perceptibility of the superabundance of space 
between the architrave of the doors and the ceiling. A deep 
olive would bring the woodwork into proper harmony. 


Sir : I would be thankful for suggestions for fitting a 
hall 14x9, lighted only by the door window, which faces the west. 
The woodwork is in cherry ; stairs on long side, with closet under- 
neath. How could the walls be treated to make the hall cheery ? 
Also for the bedroom (12x14), having bay-window on the north 
and single window on the west. The window-seat for the bay is 
covéred with cretonne in cream yellow and olive. I also have an 
enamelled white bed and dressing-table, which I would like to use 
in the room. How should the walls and ceiling be treated ? I have 
looked through a number of my copies of The Art Amateur, but 
I fear that the suggestions given are too expensive for what I can 
have. G. H., Lawrence, Mass. 

The tendency to treat hallways in dark tints always results 
in sombreness. Considering the limited light—if you want 
the hallo look cheery, use cheerful warm tints. As the stair- 
case and woodwork is in cherry, carry that prevailing tint into 
the walkpap2r—say, a pattern in pale cherry tint on a cream 
bn using a dado of an olive or olive-green ground, with 

r-de-lis or some such ornamental figure stencilled in deep 
ochre, or vice versa. For the bedroom, use a paper of a palecream 
ground, with a light pattern or scroll in amber and sea green, 
with a little red in the flowers to add warmth ; choosing for the 
frieze a festoon or wreath in creamy white on a deep amber or 
pale saffron ground. A light gilt picture moulding should divide 
the frieze from the general wall-paper. The ceiling, in creamy 
white, could be relieved by a few stencilled lines near the cornice, 
in pale yellow. 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 


S. P.—(1) The looking-glass is quite as valuable in 
painting out-of-doors as in the studio. small hand-glass will 
do. Consult it constantly, and it will save you from many errors. 
‘©The Claude Lorraine mirror” of black convex glass subdues 
the effect of light when it is very strong, and brings down the 
landscape more to the tone that might be looked for in a picture. 
It will hardly be needed, however, by a novice. (2) Your still-life 
study will prove of great service to you in your landscape work. 
Try to combine the two in your first out-of-door essays. Choose 
‘‘a gray day,” and arrange some bright-colored flowers in pots 
against the garden wall by way of a composition. 


“ PLEIN-AIR.""—({1) You might keep your oil colors 
moist for a time by putting them in water. 
pay-you to do so. With the half dry remains of colors left on 
your palette you can never expect to do satisfactory work. (2) 
The use of the looking-glass is to give you a fresh view of your 
picture, and to point out errors which you may have failed to 
notice because you have become too accustomed to them to see 
them. See our answer to ‘“*S, P.’’ (3) In the consideration of 
the light in choosing a studio, it is not only necessary to get a 
north window, but to sec that there is no window in front of it 
which can reflect the sunlight. 


H. F. H.—(1) Make the preliminary drawing in char- 
coal. (2) A plumb-line, of course, would give you the perpen- 
dicular lines, but you could probably find them just as well by 
placing your canvas side by side with the object before you. 


ART INSTRUCTION, 


SUBSCRIBER,—(1) There isan art school in connection 
with The Corcoran Art Gallery in Washington. Write tothe 
Secretary for itformation about it. (2) It is difficult for us to 
recommend particular art schools without laying ourselves open 


to criticism on the score of. partiality. Consult the advertising’ 


pages of The Art Amateur, where, in the season, announcements 
are made by leading art schools. (3) The Cleveland Art School 
will give you information you seek as to Mr. Huntington’s be- 
quest. 

“Miss ELLA.”—We understand that Mr. Albert E. 


Sterner, whose address is 65: Boulevard Arago, Paris, France, has 
opened a school for those who desire to study illustrating, The 


ut it will hardly. 


Julian schools, situated in different paris of Paris, are of recog- 
nized merit, and although French in management, they include 
many American pupils. 


C. T. B.—The Art School for Women at the Cooper 
Union, New York, is free ; 80 is the Academy of Design—that is, 
comparatively so, the initiation fee being ten dollars a year. It 
is probable that the school founded) by Mr. Armour will not be 
in working operation for several years» The instruction given at 
the Art Institute in Chicago, however, is first class. 


F. L. B.—Frank Fowler’s “Oil Painting” would be 
suitable for your pu . The price is $1.50. If you want to 
go particularly into ‘‘ Portrait and Figure Painting in Oil,” you 
will find nothing else so helpful as Mr. Fowler's book of that 
title just published, with three colored plates. The price is $2. 
Either or both of the books may be ordered through us. 


F. E. D., Wisconsin.—Both at the St. Louis School 
of Fine Arts and at The Cincinnati Art Academy, you could get 
‘similar instruction to that received at the Metropolitan School 
of Art.” By consulting our advertising columns you can find out 
to whom to apply in regard to terms. 


SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 


HAMPDEN.—The sketch, or first painting, in thin 
impasto requires about a fortnight to dry in the sun, or about a 
month in a warm studio, before the second painting can be safely 
begun. A little retouching varnish should be passed over it first, 
to bring out the parts that have ‘* sunk in’? and to form a connec- 
tion between the first painting and the second. It dries in a few 
minutes. 

'S. J. F.—According to Vibert, Paul Veronese was 
accustomed to paint over water-color sketches, first covering them 
with a slight coat of varnish. One may even. paint in oils on 
water-color paperover a sketch in water-colors by spraying the 
drawing with fixative. When thisis properly done, oi! willgtot be 
absorbed by the paper. Working in this way, all the slighter 
parts of the picture may be left in water-color, and only those that 
require to be highly wrought need to be coritinued in oils. The 
whole once varnished is, according to Mr. Vibert, absolutely safe 
and ‘* of avery charming execution.” The truth of the last clause 
depends, of course, on the artist ; but we can vouch for it in Mr. 
Vibert’s case. A fine-grained paper should be chosen. 


S. B. E.—(1) Any ridginess or inequality of impasto in 
the first painting is almost sure to be very troublesome when one 
comes to paint over it. For that reason painters often scrape 
down the surface of the first painting with an old razor, so as to 
make it quite smooth, before going on with the second painting. 
But it is better to paint smoothly as a rule, especially as one can 
always introduce a little roughness in parts that are to be only 
slightly covered with glaze much more easily and effectively than 
these parts.can be reserved in scraping down a roughly painted 
sketch. One main reason for painting the preparation or sketch 
in nearly the same tones as the second painting is that by so doing 
it will probably not be necessary to re-cover the canvas completely, 
which leaves the hand much more freedom than if it were neces 
sary again to cover every part evenly. The second painting, in 
this case, simply completes the first. With many painters, how- 
ever, the sketch is made in some warm brown or russet tone, over 
which a second painting is applied in flat tints, and the third, or 
finishing painting, comes over that. (2) To paint all at once is 
undoubtedly very good practice ; but it is certain that many of 
the greatest painters put their pictures through a more or less 
raechanical series of preparatory stages. And there can be no 
question that, if mechanical work there must be, it had better be 
in the under paintings than in the final ones. 


J. S—We have not heard of any special reproductions, 
pd chromo-lithography, of paintings exhibited at The World’s 
air. Several of the pictures, however—such as Millais’ ‘: Bubbles’’ 
in the British section and Preyer’s *‘ Love's Dream’’ in the 
Dutch section—have long been familiar to us all through the 
colored reproductions of them, 

H. A. T. asks: “(1) Of what use are chinese white 
and chinese yellow in Lacroix color? (2) What colors shall one 
use in Royal Worcester for deep red roses ?”’ 

(1) Chinese white is relief enamel, and is used for various pur- 
poses, generally for a spot of high light—as, for instance, on 
pearls, or to indicate the light of the eye. Ifa colored relief 
enamel is desired for ornamental purposes, chinese v hite may be 


used as the bases, for any color will mix with it. Care must be’ 


taken, however, to use it very much paler than is required inshe 
actual result, as it fires three or four shades darker. Chinese 
ellow is simply a grounding color of a yellow tint, as its name 
implies. (1) Use the same colors as for any other kind of work. 
Some use the gold colors, such as ruby, purpie, deep purple and 
crimson purple. Some prefer the iron colors, such as deep red, 
brown and violet-of-iron. Others combine both. These colors 
are Lacroix’s, and may be used after the Royal Worcester tint 
is fired. A trifle of matt white may be added to each color, to 
deaden the lustre, if such an effect is particularly desired. 


MISTAKES OF ILLUSTRATORS. * 

Srp: I have had considerable experience both with 
ploughs and the treatment of them by illustrators, and in eveiy 
catalogue in my office I find the plough is represented as being 
either right or left-handed, as it is actually made. In this part of 
the United States the left-handed plough has an immense ma- 


jority. 


I remember having seen an illustration of a cider-press from . 


which rivers of cider were rushing, while the men were u#screw- 
ing the press screw. 
Yours very truly, 
MILLER Purvis, Business Manager of The Western Rural. 
CuIcaco, March 16, 1894. 


MUNKACSY’S ENORMOUS PAINTING. 


Sir: I can enlighten your correspondent, “ Miss W.,” 
in regard to her inquiry about ‘‘a painting by Murkacsy called 
*‘ The Hungarian Diet.’”” Mr, Munkacsy never painted a picture 
called ‘‘ The Hungarian Diet,”” but he painted one /or the Hun- 
garian Diet—otherwise the Hungarian Parliament. 1\ was exhib- 
ited at the Paris Salon last year under the title, ‘‘ Arpad (the 
Chief of the Hungarian Hordes) Taking Possession of the Hun- 
garian Soil” (A D. 896). The picture is already in position in the 
big Hall of the Hungarian Parliament. It measures 26 feet by 
56 feet. C. BRUNNER, Paris. | 


VisiToRS at The World’s Fair who saw the very at- 
tractive show made by the ‘‘ Société la Céramique, J. Pouyat,” 
of Limoges, in the Liberal Arts Building, must have regretted 
that the withdrawal of all the French exhibits from competition 
deprived it of the honors it would certainly have won. Under 
these circumstances it is gratifying to learn that the French 
Government, in recognition of the high merit of the Society’s ex- 
hibits, has conferred upon Mr. Léon Dubreuwil, the president, the 
cross of the-Legion of Honor, This is the fifth time this distinc- 
tion has been accorded to an officer of the Society. 


Note 
| | 
Balch, Thomas ..........1850........Penn......... 
Baldwin, Jowathaa........1800..... ..Mass..... .. Callender. 
P, R. Maverick, 
Allardice. 
Maverick. 
es Jones. 
: Bancroft, George .........1850 .......Mass........ 2 varieties, ; 
: 
Pemm 
1 Df 
Mass.........N[athaniel eer- 
Belcher, William..... : 
Helden, G. Mortimor......1850.... 
Penn. .......2 Varieties. 
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“ROSES.” ENGRAVED BY FLEURET AFTER THE PAINTING BY M. SCHRYVER 


[Copyright, 1803, by Montague Marks, New York and London J 
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PAINTINGS AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. (FRENCH SECTION,) a 


“DAUGHTER OF THE RAJAH.” ENGRAVED FROM THE PAINTING BY PAUL SINIBALDI. 
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PAINTINGS AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. (ENGLISH SECTION.) 


“THE BENEDICTION,” (BEFORE THE BATTLE,) FROM THE PAINTING BY J. Db, LINTON, 
(DRAWN BY CHARLES E. WILSON, AND ENGRAVED BY A. LAPERE.) 
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“VICTORIOUS.” FROM THE PAINTING BY J. D. LINTON, 


(DRAWN BY CHARLES E. WILSON, AND ENGRAVED BY SMEETON AND TILLY ) 
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ENGRAVED BY BAUDE AFTER REMBRANDT. 


“THE PRESENTATION IN THE TEMPLE.” 
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NO. 1853.—DECORATION FOR A PUNCH BOWL AND CUPS, By W. P, BricpEn, For continuation 
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N, Sor continuation of the Main Design, see the next page. The Inside Decoration of the Bowl will be given next month, 
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By ANNA SIEDENB 
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NO. 1845. 
CARVED OR REPOUSSE MIRROR BACK. 


The design may also be painted on Ivory or Celluloid, 
in Oil Colors. 


By C. M. JENCKEs, 


NO. 1848. 
DESIGN FOR A PAPER KNIFE. 


(Woop CARVING.) 


NO. 1848,—MINT-JULEP GLASS DECORATION 
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December, 1893. 


—RHINE-WINE GLASS DECORATION. 


By ANNA SIEDENBURG, 


NO. 1846. 
CARVED OR REPOUSSE MIRROR FACE. 


The design may also be tainted on Ivory or Celluloid, 
in Oil Colors. 
By C. M. JENCKEs, 


NO. 1844, 
DESIGN FOR A PAPER KNIFE, 


(Woop CARVING.) 


DECORATION. By Anna SieveNsuRc, 
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| WORK SHOWN IN THE WOMAN’S BUILDING, 

| AT THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 
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NEW YORK STATE OFFICIAL SEAL. PANEL, EMBROIDERED IN SILK AND GOLD; 
\ (DESIGNED BY MISS LYDIA EMMET.) BY THE WORKING WOMAN'S SOCIETY OF VIENNA. 
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MUSIC-ROOM WINDOW DESIGN. BY MISS MARY E, McDOWELL, | 
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NO. 1854.—CONTINUATION OF THE PUNCH BOWL DECORATION. By W. P. Bricpen. 
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NO. 1842. 


THERMOMETER FRAME. 


DESIGNED AND CARVED 


Henry L, Fry. 
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“ SAPPHO,” 


WITH 10 SUPPLEMENTARY PAGES, 
INCLUDING 2 COLOR PLATES. 


ENGRAVED AFTER THE PAINTING BY JULES LEFEBVRE. 


(Copyright, 1894, by Montague Marks, New York and London.) 
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AND LANDSCAPE STUDIES. BY ARMAND CASSAGNE. 


PLATE VI. 
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PENCIL DRAWING. VIEW IN THE FOREST OF FONTAINEBLEAU, 
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“THE PORTRAIT OF 


THE CABIN-BOY.” 


FNGRAVED 


BY 


BAUDE AFTER THE PAINTING BY JULES DENNEULIN. 
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PAINTINGS AT THE WORLD’S F 


ENGRAVED BY BAUDE FROM THE Pa]! 


“WASHERWOMEN ON THE BANKS OF THE MARNE.” 
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LD’S FAIR. (LOAN COLLECTION.) 


; FROM THE PAINTING BY LEON L'HERMITTE. LENT BY MR. E. B. WARREN, OF PHILADELPHIA. 
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PARLOR IN A COUNTRY HOUSE, DRAWN BY W. P. BRIGDEN, 


DINING-ROOM IN A COUNTRY HOUSE, DRAWN BY W,. P. BRIGDEN, 
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MANTELPIECE OF A COUNTRY 


SHOWN IN THE 


DETAILS OF A CARVED 


ILLUSTRATED LAST MONTH, 
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SOME EXHIBITS 


SHOWN IN 


THE WOMAN’S” BUILDING 


| AT THE 


WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


DESIGNS FOR LACE, BY NINA FRENCH, BEVERLY, MASS. ANCIENT RUSSIAN HEADGEAR. 


(NEEDLEWORK BY MME, SCHABELSKOI,) 


wears 


LIMOGES UNDERGLAZE DECORATION, BY MISS E, A, “ POINT COUPE” NEEDLEWORK. MADE BY PEASANT WOMEN OF ZEELAND. 
RICHARDSON, BOSTON, 


(HOLLYHOCKS, IN NATURAL COLORS, ABOUT 2 FEET HIGH.) (LENT BY LOUISE, PRINCESS ROYAL OF DENMARK.) 
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OF THE PUNCH BOWL GIVEN LAST MONTH. By W. P. Buicpen, 
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NO. 1257.—ANEMONE DECORATION FOR A VASE, By F. 
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NO. 1256.—BONBONNIERE DECORATION. NO. 1257.—BONBONNIERE DECORATION. 
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NO. 1258.—CHINQUEPINS. SECOND OF A SERIES OF DESSERT PLATE DECORATIONS. By ©. M. Hatvowett. 
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NO. 1266.—DECORATION FOR SIX DOILIES FOR EMBROIDERY, By Lusan F. Wicsvr, 
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NO. 1262.—DECORATION FOR A GOBLET FOR WO. 1263.—FINGER BOWL AND ICE CREAM PLATE DECORATION 
GLASS PAINTING. By F. Gressy. FOR GLASS PAINTING. By Anya Sirpensurc. 


NO. 1264.—DECORATION FOR A PICKLE DISH. By F. Gressty. 
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“INDEPENDENCE,” FACSIMILE OF AN UNPUBLISHED DRAWING UPON STONE BY J. G. BROWN, 


(Copyright, 1894, by Montague Marks, New York and London.] 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 89 
DRAWING-ROOM IN A TOWN HOUSE, 
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NOS. 1275-76-77.—LEMON DECORATION FOR JUG, GLASS AND TRAY, FoR 
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Vol. 30. No. 3. February, 1894. 
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ANDIBAY, FOR GLASS OR CHINA PAINTING. By F. Gressty. 
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NOS. 1281-82.—PANSY DEGORATIUN FOR EMBROIDERY. 
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WO. 1278.—SIDE PANEL FOR THE BACK OF “CARVED HALL SEAT.’’ By Henry L. Fry. 


(CENTRE PANEL GIVEN LAST MonrH.) 
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The Art Amateur 
Working Designs. 


Vol. 30. No. 3. February, 1894. 
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WO. 1279.—END OF A BOOK-RACK, FOR WOOD CARVING, By C. M. Jencxes. | | 


NO. 1280.—INDIAN CORN DECORATION, FOR WOOD CARVING. By W. J. Avvstey. 
SUITABLE FOR A BREAD BOARD, MIRROR, OR PICTURE FRAME. 


(The Bread Knife Design to accompany this plate will be given next yp 
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The Art Amateur 


Ag Working Designs. 
A Be Vol. 30. No. 3. February, 1894. 


NO. 1270. 
DECORATION FOR A VASE. 


NOS. 1272-73-74,—BONBONNIERE OR NAPKIN RING DECORATIONS, FOR CHINA PAINTING, By 
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DECORATION FOR VASE. i 
WO. 1271.—DECORATION FOR CHINA OR GLASS PAINTING. By F. Gressty. 


CARVED HALL SEAT. Designed by Henry L. Fry. 
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NO. 1294.—FURTHER DETAILS OF THE BACK OF THE CARVED HALL SEAT DESIGNED BY HENRY |. 
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By W. J. AUDSLEy. 


NO. 1293.—BREAD KNIFE TO ACCOMPANY THE MAIZE DESIGN FOR A BREAD BOARD PUBLISHED LAST MONTH. 


1GNED BY HEWRY 1. FRY, THE FIRST OF WHICH WERE GIVEN IN THE ART AMATEUR, JANUARY, 1894. 
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ARTICLE, “SOME ARTISTIC INTERIORS.”) 
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The Art Amateur Working Designs. 
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SIDE PANEL. SIDE PANEL. 


DIAGRAM OF CANDLE-SHADE. 
[For Working Details see 
Design No. 1286.] 


NO. 1295,—CUP AND SAUCER DECORATED WITH PANSIES AND MAIDEN HAIR FERN. 
By W. J. AUDSLEY. 
(Known to the trade as the ‘‘ Neige” Pattern.) 
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NO. 1292,—THISTLE DECORATION FOR CARVED BELLOWS. By ©. M. Jexekes, 
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NO. 1292,—THISTLE DECORATION FOR CARVED BELLOWS. 


Designs. 


By C, M. JENCKEs, 
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NOS. 1296-97-98.—DECORATIONS FOR TABLE-GLASS. By F. Gressiy and Wavrer 
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WO. 1299.—HORSE-CHESTNUT. THIRD OF A SERIES OF DESSERT PLATE DECORATIONS. By E. M. Hatowrns, 
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NO. 1286.—DECORATION FOR A | 

PAINTED OR EMBROIDERED CANDLE-SHADE. a 
By M. Du Pvy. >: 


{For Diagram see Page 6 of this Supplement. | 
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WO. 1287.—PARTRIDGES. FIRST OF A SET OF 12 GAME PLATES. By Cuaries VoLKMaAr. 
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VOL. 30.— No. 5- NEW YORK AND LONDON, APRIL, 1894. 7 INCLUDING 2 COLOR PLATES. 
“PIERRETTE.” ENGRAVED BY BAUDE FROM THE PAINTING BY CLAIRIN, 
(Copyright, 1894, by Montague Marks, New York and London. |] 
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“HIS FIRST CATCH.” ENGRAVED BY BARBAUT AFTER THE PAINTING BY G. HAQUETTE. 
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PEN DRAWING BY L. LESTER. 


EASTER LILIES. 
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The Art Amateur 
Working Designs. 


NO. 1301.—COAT-OF-ARMS FOR A BICYCLE GOLUB. 


NO. 1302.—DECORATION FOR A PANEL IN PYROGRAPHY. 


MONTH.) 


NO. 13803.—HALF OF EMBROIDERED TABLE CENTRE PIECE. 
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CARVED HALL SEAT, Designed by Henry L. Fry, 


NOS. 1304-5.—DETAILS OF THE ARMS OF THE ABOVE DESIGN, 
SHOWING FRONT AND SIDE VIEWS. 


[For other details see January, February, and March issues of The Art Amateur. ] 
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NO. 1306.—" DRESDEN” 
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1307.—BEECH NUTS. 
FIFTH OF A SERIES OF 
DESSERT PLATE DECORATIONS. 


By E. M. HALLowe LL. 
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NO. 1308.— 
DEVORATION FOR A TRAY, TO BE EXECUTED IN 


ETCHING OR REPOUSSE WORK. 


By C. M, JENCKES, 
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NO. 1800.—PHEASANTS. SECOND OF A SET OF 12 GAME PLATES. By Cuaxtes VoLKmar. 
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MAY, 1894. 
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( INCLUDING 2 COLOR PLATES, 
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(Copyright, 1894, by Montague Marks, New York and London.|} 
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“NIGHT.” 


ENGRAVED BY BAUDF AFTER THE PAINTING 


BY RENARD, 
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NO. 1310.—W00D CARVING DESIGN FOR 


A MIRROR FRAME. 
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“CHILDREN.” ENGRAVED BY BAUDE AFTER THE PAINTING BY MARTIN DE VOS. (FLEMISH SCHOOL, SIXTEENTH CENTURY.) 


(FROM THE ORIGINAL IN THE BERLIN MUSEUM.) 
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ILLUMINATED CABINET IN GOTHIC STYLE. BY W. AND G. AUDSLEY. 


( HE WORKING DRAWINGS FOR ALL DETAILS WILL BE PUBLISHED IN OUR NEXT NUMBER,) 
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The Art Amateur Working Designs. 


NO. 1309.—MALLARD DUCKS. THIRD OF A SET OF 12 GAME PLATES. 


By CHARLES VOLKMAR. 
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DESSERT PLATE DECORATIONS. 


By E, M. HALLOWELL, 
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The Art Amateur Working Designs, 


NO. 1311.—CUP AND SAUCER DESIGNED T0 SHOW HOW A COAT-OF-ARMS MAY BE INTRODUCED, By W. J. Avpsuey. 


(The shape'is known in the trade as the “* Duchesse.""} 
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FRONT OF THE CUP. 3 
DECORATION FOR THE CUP EXTENDED. 
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a : CARVED HALL SEAT. Designed by Henry L. Fry. See No, 1317. 


[The first of the details was given in the January be The final ones 
will be given next month. ] 


1315.—CORNER PIECE FOR EMBROIDERY, By E. W. Jounsox, 
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WO. 1316.—SIDE PANEL FOR A CARVED GLOVE BOX. By C. M. Jenckes, 
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